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Horizontal 


. Being 

. Detail 

. Consumption 
(abbr.) 

. Child’s charac- 
terization of 
cheating 

. A golf term 

. An exclamation 

. Therefore 

. Fabric 

. Expression of 
inquiry 

. A girl’s name 
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Vertical 


. “It Ain’t Goin’ 


to Rain No—” 


. Portable frames 
. Achief minister 


of Ahasuerus 


. An Old Testa- 


ment charac- 
ter ° 


. Not good 
. Plural suffix 
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Pennsylvania Should Ratify the Amendment Against c 
How Will YOUR Legislators Vote? - ag 





Publication Office, 10th and Scull Streets, LEBANON, P 


Editorial and Business Offices, 10 S. Market Square, HARRISB 
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Are you keeping in touch with the new professional books that will 
be of most help to you in your work? 


A FEW REPRESENTATIVE PROFESSIONAL BOOKS FOR 
TEACHERS FROM MACMILLAN’S FALL LIST 


Bagley and Keith: AN INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING 


A broad preliminary survey of education designed for the prospective teacher or the beginning teacher in 


service. 





Freeland: THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 


A book addressed to teachers who recognize the fact that only through deliberate and conscientious self-im- 


provement can they hope to advance in their profession. 





Hall-Quest: SUPERVISED STUDY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
This book does for the elementary school what the author’s ‘‘Supervised Study’”’ did for the high school. 





Harap: THE EDUCATION OF THE CONSUMER 


A mine of information in answer to the question ‘‘What economic information must the average citizen pos- 


sess to be an intelligent consumer of goods?”’ 





Spain: THE PLATOON SCHOOL 


The first comprehensive discussion of the platoon school, with particular reference to its evolution in large 


city schools. 





Waples: PROCEDURES IN HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 


A study of the problems arising in high school teaching together with the development and application of 


the principles involved. 


Our complete catalogue of Professional Books, including nearly 200 titles, will be sent gladly upon request 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





























Among the 
adoptions of 


HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY 


Book I Peoples and Countries 
Book II Regions and Trade 


BY J. RUSSELL SMITH 
Are these two in Pennsylvania 
DIOCESE OF PITTSBURGH 
83,000 pupils 
DIOCESE OF ERIE 
16,000 pupils 


Books One and Two adopted 
for exclusive basal use in all 
Parochial Schools. 


Send for illustrated descriptive literature 
and booklet, ‘‘The Elements of Geography 
and the Geographic Unit.” 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1006 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 




















The Giant Grows 


The sales of the Ritchie New-World 
Health Series—the giant among 
health textbooks—continue to in- 
crease. A stack of books, represent- 
ing the actual sales last year, would 
tower twice as high as the loftiest peak 
of the Himalayas. 


Today the Ritchie Series, consisting of 
PRIMER OF HYGIENE, PRIMER OF SAN- 
ITATION, PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY, and 
HuMAN PuysIOLocy, enjoys a larger 
and wider use than any other series 
on this subject. 


The unusual success of the Ritchie 
physiologies is the natural result of 
their careful preparation. That their 
use is still increasing is testimony to 
the excellent choice of schools that 
have adopted them. 


‘World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 























FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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UNIVERSITY of PITTSBURGH 


JOHN GABBERT BOWMAN, LL.D., Chancellor 


The School of Bilecation 


of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, at the opening of 
the academic year 1924-25, 
stands in the best position 
it has ever held to serve the 
teaching profession and the 
school-supporting public 
of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia. The avenues of its 
servicearemanyand varied: 


HE FACULTY of the School. of 

Education, consisting of thirty-five 
specialists in every branch of education, 
has been strengthened. 


HE BASIC DEPARTMENTS of 
Educational Administration, Ele- 
mentary Education, History and Prin- 
ciples, Secondary Education and Psy- 
chology, offer a curriculum of more than 
one hundred standard professional courses. 


EACHERS in elementary schools, 

junior and senior high schools, trade 
and continuation schools, supervisors of 
special branches, principals, city and 
county superintendents can find work 
adapted to their specific needs, to meet 
state certificate requirements, secure bach- 
elor’s or graduate degrees, or solve their 
local problems. 


PECIAL DEPARTMENTS of Re- 
ligious Education, Vocational Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Americani- 
zation serve the interests of large groups 
in the twenty-six counties of Western 
Pennsylvania. The environment of a 
great industrial metropolis offers a labora- 
tory for practical teaching experience. 


For Full Information 
Address 


DEAN GEORGE H. REAVIS 
UNIVERSITY of PITTSBURGH 





A Few Facts 
co 


The University of Pittsburgh was 
founded in 1787 and is supported in 
part by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 


It has in 1924 a faculty of 603 and 
a student body, excluding extramural 
centers, of 8,512. 


It comprises the following thor- 
oughly organized schools: The College, 
Schools of Engineering, Mines, Busi- 
ness Administration, Education, Medi- 
cine, Law, Pharmacy, Dentistry, 
Graduate School, Allegheny Observa- 
tory, Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research. 











HE TEACHERS’ APPOINT- 
MENT BUREAU provides the link 
between the qualified teacher-student and 
the school executive who needs help. Its 
service is free. 


HE SUMMER SESSION, attended 

last summer by nearly two thousand 
students, offers an ever-widening oppor- 
tunity for teachers who wish to capitalize 
their summer vacations. 


HE DIVISION OF EXTRAMU- 

‘RAL INSTRUCTION is literally 
an attempt to push the walls of the Uni- 
versity to the farthest limits of the Pitts- 
burgh district, with its four million popu- 
lation. It brings its facilities to the side 
of educators in their own communities for 
single lectures, extension courses, school 
surveys, teachers’ institutes, or consulta- 
tion on administrative, financial, and 
building problems. 


- PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Let the Pilot Steer Your Course in Arithmetic 





TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
FOR GRADES ONE TO FOUR 

















NEWSON & COMPANY asscctrwatash tren, Chicas 


A NEW SERIES 


of Arithmetics for , 


Grades Three to 
Eight, both inclusive 


with a Teachers” 


Manual for Grades 
One,Two,Three, and 
Four, supplemented 
by Drill Cards— 
Foundation Number 
Work for the first 
four grades. 





Write for specimen 
copies 














THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 
































TEACHING: A BUSINESS 


By M. G. KiIrKPATRICK 


A practical manual of common sense 
in school management. Helpful and 
readable. A sound and interesting aid 


to elementary teachers. 


Just published. Mailing price, $1.40 


THE KELPIES 


By Erra Austin BLAISDELL 


The Kelpies live down at the bottom 


TOURS 








Conducted tours to Cali- 
fornia, Alaska, Yellowstone, 
Glacier, Europe and the 
Mediterranean. 


Independent toursand book- 
ings for all points. 





of the sea, among the rocks and kelp, 
but when the moon shines they come 
up on the beach to play. What they 
do and what fun they have are shown 
in forty of the prettiest colored pic- 
tures ever set before first-grade chil- 
dren. A jolly book, carefully graded, 
with extra large type. 

Just published. Mailing price, 65 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street BOSTON 








We specialize in moderate 
price tours for teachers, and 
will be glad to answer all 
inquiries concerning pros- 
pective vacation trips. 








GLICK TRAVEL SERVICE — 


2216 Land Title Bui Miami 
de «Amacai Lower 
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TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teachers College 








School of Commerce 


Professional Schools :—Theology,Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, 


Oe of Music IT STICKS 


Training School for Nurses HEN Gluey Paste is used once it will 
stick for _— That is why it is used 





University High School exclusively in over half the public 
schools in the United States. No other paste 

Lar es WIIG embodies such exceptional “paste qualities.” 

Second Semester begins February 2, 1925 Gluey Paste deserves its popularity with 
= school authorities. It serves them more effi- 
Send for Bulletin - ciently than any other paste and the cost 


is less. 


If you have not used Gluey, we will send 
you a big tube for 10c—postage and mailing 
charge. Or—tell us the amount you use and 
we will send you prices. 


EUROPEAN TOURS | || 22" 


June to September 


Phone, Columbia 7600 






























S } 3 a . . 
European Summer School tours . SS oy — 
combining travel and study. 50 \ &% e 


Scholarships offered to teachers to Po nyegy gp on sg 
help meet cost! 


Student Tours, for college men and w 
women, $600-$780. Special College 
Men’s Tour for $500. : 


oe - THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO., 
Our tours visit the British Isles, the tneedy 3 Columbus, Ohio 


Continent and the Mediterranean. 


Also, general University Summer 
Tours, and Resident Study and 
Travel Tours in Rome, Paris, Ath- 
ens, Madrid, and Jerusalem. 





GENTLEMEN :— 
0 ——_ 100 for the big Gloey Tube. 
, me your 
Write us your interest and we will F) I use paste in various quantitiee—send me your prices. 











send you our plans NAME 
ADDRESS 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL TOWN STATE 
27 Boyd Street - Newton, Mass. 0 Teacher () Principal (© Superintendent 
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Are YOU Approaching 
the Dead Line? 





Persons can get insurance only when they don’t want it. 
When they actually need it, they can’t get it. ‘Too late’’ are 
harsh words. 











If sickness and accident were a habit, we would all know how to 
provide for the financial burdens that follow in their wake. 


But they are too generally regarded as natural events in the life of 
the other fellow, and only vague possibilities in our own. 


Every teacher begins his work in September with one chance in five 
that he will lose at least a part of his salary, if not all of it, through 
sickness or accident, before the close of the term. And these figures 
are not idle guess-work, but are supported by the actual experience of 
every insurance organization. 


Most teachers are confident of accumulating a snug sum before 
they grow old, THAT IS THEY MEAN TO, but few of them at age of sixty 
have anything to show for their life’s work. WHY? Because their sav- 
ing was all done TOMORROW. 


Life is only a short span. Old age will be upon you all too soon. 
What then? Will you be able to look with confidence upon the possible 
loss of your health, your position, or upon dependency in your latter 
days, or will these things hold nothing but fear for you? 


The New Year is upon us—the time for making, and keeping, good 
resolutions. Why not resolve to begin building for the future today? 
Why not let the E. B. A. help you do the paying when you are ill, or 
meet with an accident, thereby conserving your own funds? That’s 
ECONOM Y—or THRIFT—or whatever else you may chocose to call it. 

Reach for your pen this minute. Ask us.to send you full informa- 
tion of the splendid work we are doing among teachers everywhere. 
Put the burden of proof upon us. 





THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Building - Lancaster, Pa. 











aig eh il gg SCHOOL JOURNAL. Published monthly, except July and August. Entered second-c’ 


on eter 


1921, at the post offices at Lebanon and Harrisburg, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879, Acceptance for 
mailing tonal cate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917, authorized Sept. 1, 1021 
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“How I Traveled 
fo Europe and. 


Back - ‘170° 
She Shree 


Prize Winning 
Stories 


More than 3300 tourists during 1924 took advantage of the “Cunard Vacation Specials” — 
initiated last season—and traveled to and from Europe in our appropriately rearranged and specially 
reserved Third Cabin accommodations. 


As a result a vast number of spontaneous appreciative letters reached us and we decided to offer 


three cash prizes of the total value of $600.—for the three best 
narratives describing these European trips. 








































These three stories are now published in booklet form 
and will be mailed free to all interested in similar tours. 


In establishing the 


Cunard Vacation Specials 


our aim was to afford Teachers, Students, College men and women, Professional people and kindred 
Tourists an opportunity of visiting Europe comfortably and in seemly and congenial company, 
at the lowest possible cost. 


The same travel facilities, but in a more extended form, will be 
available on Cunard Liners during 1925. The accommodations offered include comfortable, well- 
ventilated private staterooms for two or three persons; many baths; large dining halls; lounges and 
libraries; plenty of deck space for exercise and recreation; excellent and abundant menus. 


Big Value For Your Vacation Money ! ! 


$162.—up 
is the rate for the roufd-trip transatlantic fare. 
$230.—up 


will pay for an all inclusive tour to Paris and London, then to Liverpool or Southampton; dura- 
tion about three weeks. Large selection of other itineraries varying in rate and time necessary. 


Reservations may be made now. 
For full information and sailing schedules apply 








and ANCHOR. 
STEAM SHIP LINES 
| 25 Broadway NEW YORK or Branches and Agencies 
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The Pennsylvania State 


Normal 


Schools 





Professional Courses for the preparation of teaching are offered 


leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate 


2. Standard Certificate 


3. Increased scope of present certificates 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools. 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 


ics, Health and Music. . 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 


Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 


Bloomsburg 

G. C. L. Riemer, Principal. 
California 

John A. Entz, Principal. 
Cheyney 

Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal. 


Clarion 
Clyde C. Green, Principal. 


East Stroudsburg (special courses in Health 
Education and courses by corres- 
pondence). 

T. T. Allen, Principal. 


Edinboro (special courses in Art Educa- 
tion). 
C. C. Crawford, Principal. 
Indiana (special courses in Commerce, 


Home Economics and Music). 
John A. H. Keith, Principal. 


Kutztown (special courses in Library and 
Art Education). 
A. C. Rothermel 
Lock Haven 
Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 


Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Music). 
William R. Straughn, Principal. 


Millersville (special courses in Library). 
C. H. Gordinier, Principal. 
Shippensburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 
Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 
Education). 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


West Chester (special courses in Health 
Education and Music). 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Common- 


January, 1925 








wealth agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the mini- 
mum standard for the teaching profession. By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania 
teachers shall have reached this standard. 

High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. Partial certificates, however, will be 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, additional 
to High School Graduation. Teachers in service should avail themselves of the 
summer and extension courses. 











Competent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. Delightful locations. Opportunities for rec- 
reation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. Catalogs 
on request. Address the principal. 

RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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Make the Start Worthy of the Finish 


Allen’s How and Where We Live 


An Open Door to Geography 


is a beginners’ book worthy to precede the leading series of geography textbooks 
in the schools today. It includes in one volume studies ‘of food, clothing, shelter, 
and transportation; stories of foreign children; journeys through the Unitedj 
States. It paves the way for regional geography, it is planned for the open-book 
method, and it recognizes in every step the child’s experiences. It suggests many 
things to do and it is plentifully and beautifully illustrated. Allen’s How and 
Where We Live is an ideal book to precede 


THE FRYE-ATWOOD NEW GEOGRAPHIES 





GINN AND COMPANY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE - - - NEW YORK, N. Y. 























The New International Encyclopaedia 


25 VOLUMES, WITH_NEW SUPPLEMENT JUST PUBLISHED 





The two volume Supplement adds a wealth of new information to The 
New International Encyclopaedia, America’s latest and most complete refer- 
ence work presenting the world’s knowledge from the beginning of time right 
down to the present. You should know of our special offer intended for schools 
and teachers. A postcard will bring it to you. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, INC., Publishers 
1218 Fulton Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. - 449 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
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The Truth About the Proposed Federal Child 
Labor Amendment . 


BRUCE M. WATSON 


Managing Director, The Public Education and Child 


ESOLVED by the Senate and House of 
R Representatives of the United States 


of America in Congress assembled 


(two-thirds of each house concurring therein) , 
That the following article is proposed as an 
amendment to the constitution of the United 
States, which, when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the States, shall be 
valid to all intents’ and purposes as a part of 
the constitution: 


Article 

Section 1. The Congress shall have 
power to limit, regulate and prohibit 
the labor of persons under eighteen 
years of age. 

Section 2. The power of the sev- 
eral states is unimpaired by this ar- 
ticle except that the operation of state 
laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation 
enacted by the Congress. 

This resolution was passed by a vote of 297 
to 69 in the House and 61 to 23 in the Senate, 
or practically four to one in the House and 
three to one in the Senate. It must now go 
before the legislatures of the different states 
and be ratified by 36 of them before it becomes 
a part of the constitution. 


What Does the Amendment Mean? 
It means that the states will go right on 


making and enforcing their own child labor 
laws, but that Congress will also pass laws 
setting uniform minimum standards for the 
entire country. The federal law will have no 
effect upon state laws that set standards equal 
or superior to federal standards. But where 
the state standard is lower than the federal 
standard, the federal standard will prevail. 
Under the federal child labor law of 1919, 
the maximum working day for children under 
16 years of age in factories and canneries was 
8 hours. Employers in states permitting a 


No. 3 


Labor Association of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


nine or ten or eleven hour day for such chil- 
dren either reduced the day to 8 hours for 
such children or were compelled to pay a tax 
on their net incomes. In states that required 
a certificate of physical fitness or an educa- 
tional qualification for an employment cer- 
tificate, these requirements were still enforced 
by the states though the federal law did not 
.require them. That is to say, the higher 
standard was enforced in any case, whether it 
was set by the state or by Congress. It will 
be so under any law passed by Congress under 
the power granted to it by this amendment. 


The Ejighteen-Year Limit 

The 18-year limit was inserted for the sake 
of definiteness. The amendment might have 
read, “Congress shall have power to limit, 
regulate and prohibit the labor of children.” 
But what is a child? Under various statutes 
a child is defined as a person under 18 years 
of age, under 17, under 14, under 10 and under 
7, and in one case “a person who has not yet 
reached the age of discretion.” Under that 
definition many people of mature years and 
some octogenarians could qualify as children. 

Now, is the regulation of child labor to the 
age of 18 a radical extension of the power of 
Congress? 

Every state legislature has power to regu- 
late the labor of its citizens up to any age. 

17 states now prohibit the employment of 
boys under 18 as night messengers. 

10 states forbid the employment of boys un- 
der 21 as night messengers. 

Over two-thirds of the states forbid the 
employment of boys or girls under 18 in haz- 
ardous employments. 

44 states forbid the employment of women 
of any age in stores unless seats are provided. 

Convicts, even, are restricted in most states 
to a 10-hour or an 8-hour day. 
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Why Should We Have Federal Child Labor 
Regulation? 

Because children are citizens. A citizen of 
any state is also a citizen of the United States. 
If any state refuses to provide conditions 
whereby its children may grow into strong, 
healthy, intelligent men and women, it is the 
duty of the nation to step in and see that these 
conditions are provided. 

Because the law’ of only 13 states measure 
up in all respects to the very low standards 
of the former federal child labor laws. 


One state has for employment in factories 
and canneries an age minimum of only 12 
years, and two states have no age minimum. 
Sixteen states permit children under 16 to 
work in mines. 

Only 13 states require an eighth-grade edu- 
cation before a work certificate is granted; 2 
require seventh grade; 9 require sixth grade; 
4 require fifth grade; 2 require fourth grade; 
7 require no special grade of education and in 
10 states a child may be put to work without 
ever having attended school a day. 


19 states have no minimum standards of 
physical fitness. 

8 states permit children of 14 and 15 to 
work 9 hours a day in factories; 6 states 10 
hours; 1 state 10% hours; 1 state 11 hours 
and 1 state 12 hours; and one state has no 
limit. 

4 states have no prohibition of night work 
for children under 16. 


The various state standards rose rapidly 
during the operation of the federal laws, but 
have advanced very little since the Supreme 
Court decisions declaring the federal laws un- 
constitutional. At the present rate of progress 
it will be many years before the backward 
states will have a fair degree of protection for 
their children, if ever. Georgia, the first state 
to act adversely on the amendment, permits 
many thousands of her children from 7 to 13 
years of age to miss school entirely in order to 
work, and permits the employment of children 
under 16 years of age 10 hours a day in fac- 
tories. 


There are, also, certain interstate labor situ- 
ations making it easy for exploiters of chil- 
dren to evade the laws of any individual state. 

Manufacturers of New York may send their 
goods into New Jersey, Pennsylvania or any 
other state to be wrought on by children in 
homes or other sweat-shops and thus evade the 
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laws of New York state as well as the state 
into which the goods are sent. 

Every year, upwards of two thousand chil- 
dren go from Philadelphia into the truck farms 
and cranberry bogs of New Jersey and miss a 
large part of their schooling because they are 
beyond the reach of Pennsylvania officers and 
not amenable to New Jersey school laws be- 
cause residents of another state. In this way 
the schooling they receive is negligible and they 
develop rapidly into irregular, casual laborers 
or hoboes—ignorant and undesirable as citi- 
zens. Similar situations occur in the sugar 
beet industries of Colorado and Michigan. 


Who Favor the Amendment? 

President Calvin Coolidge has publicly de- 
clared himself in favor of the amendment. All 
three of the national political conventions— 
Republican, Democratic and Independent—en- 
dorsed it in their platforms. 

National organizations, including the N. E. 
A., the P. O. S. of A., the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the National Council of Cath- 
olic Women, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the Federal Council of Churches, the 
National Consumers’ League, the National 
Fraternal Congress, the League of Women 
Voters and about twenty other organizations 
are solidly behind the amendment. 


Who Oppose Ratification? 

The organized opposition comes largely from 
those who have a mercenary interest in the 
exploitation of little children. They are the 
people who oppose every attempt in any state 
legislature to raise the standards of child 
labor protection. They capitalize every form 
of fear and prejudice and ignorance. They re- 
peat every argument that is urged by anybody 
against the amendment except the real one, 
which is the fear that its ultimate effect will 
be to diminish the profits of those who employ 
child labor in factories, canneries, quarries 
and other establishments. 

They tell us now that child labor legislation 
is a matter for individual states and that it is 
wrong for the federal government to meddle 
with anything that a state wants to do with its 
children. But whenever a state legislature 
proposes to raise its standards of child labor 
these same people rush in and proclaim that 
any such regulation is a discrimination against 
local industries and puts them at a disad- 
vantage in competition with similar industries 
in other states. 
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They tell us that it will take away the power 
of the several States to pass and enforce child 
labor laws and will discourage the states in 
bringing up their own standards. Fortunately 
there has been experience of the effect of 
federal child labor laws. During the period 
of operation of those laws, the states made 
greater advancement in the protection of work- 
ing children than during any other period; the 
state labor officials welcomed the help of fed- 
eral agencies; the federal officers did not go 
into the states where standards equal to fed- 
eral standards were enforced, and there was 
complete co-operation between state and fed- 
eral agencies. ; 

The National Association of Government 
Labor Officials, representing most of the states 
of the Union, on May 4, 1923, passed a 
resolution urging Congress to submit a child 
labor amendment, and a year later in Chicago 
this same body passed a resolution urging the 
ratification of this amendment. 

At the child labor conference in Washing- 
ton in May, 1924, one after another of the 
chief labor officials of the country—among 
them those from Wisconsin, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Louisiana and other states 
—testified to the splendid co-operation between 
state and federal officers in enforcement of the 
federal laws. 


They tell us that the constitution is a sacred 
document as handed down to us by the fathers, 
and that if this amendment is ratified the 
very structure of our government will be 
jeopardized. For the assurance of those who 
honestly fear that the constitution is in danger 
of harmful mutilation, it may be pointed out 
that the first ten amendments were made al- 
most immediately after the original adoption 
of the constitution and are accepted by every- 
one as essentially a part of the original con- 
stitution and altogether desirable. The next 
two came very soon afterward and are alto- 
gether acceptable. 


Now, in 120 years, with all the scientific 
progress and the social and industrial revo- 
lution of that period, only seven amendments 
have been made. This record, with the added 
assurance that comes from the safeguards 
thrown around the process of amendment—a 
two-thirds vote of each House of Congress and 
a later ratification by three-fourths of the 
states—does not warrant the fear that the 
country will go on a spree of constitutional 
amendment. 
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Some people tell us they don’t like the 18th 
amendment and therefore they are against any 
kind of amendment. That position is as nar- 
row and illogical as to say that because one 
doesn’t like the tariff law he is against the 
passage of any more laws by Congress. 

They tell us that it will create a huge body 
of high salaried enforcement officers who will 
swell enormously the public payroll and will 
swoop down upon the defenseless states, taking 
from them the privilege they now have of 
enforcing the child labor regulations. History 
refutes this. In the enforcement of the child 
labor act of 1916 by the Federal Children’s 
Bureau only 51 employes were engaged and 
the total appropriation for this purpose for 
1919, made just before the act was nullified by 
the Supreme Court, was $125,000. Instead of 
interference with state authority, there was 
complete co-operation and state legislation and 
enforcement were stimulated rather than re- 
tarded. 

They tell us that if this amendment is adopt- 
ed Congress will immediately pass a law pro- 
hibiting every person in the United States 
under 18 years of age from doing any work; 
that if this amendment is ratified it will be 
impossible for Johnny to milk the cow and hoe 
the garden or for Mary to wash the dishes 
and feed the hens; that “it will establish en- 
forced loafing of the entire population of the 
country under 18 years of age.” 

Thousands of good citizens who either have 
never seen the amendment or have never read 
it discriminatingly are under the impression 
that these statements are true. 


What Is the Real Truth? 


In the first place, this amendment, if rati- 
fied, will not of itself change the status of any 
child in America. It will not make a lawbreak- 
er of any employer who is now employing chil- 
dren legally or of any child now legally em- 
ployed. 

The amendment will merely give Congress 
power to pass a child labor law that will be 
constitutional. Congress is no more likely to 
pass an extreme or unreasonable child labor 
law than are the several state legislatures. 


Congressmen’s ears are always at the ground 
to sense public opinion. This is the great safe- 
guard in a republic. 

You may believe that all Congressmen are 
politicians; that they are grafters; even that 
they own shares of oil stock; but you will 
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never charge that they are an aggregation of 
half-wits; and none but a Congress of im- 
beciles would ever enact “a law to forbid the 
employment of any person in the United States 
under the age of 18,” or a law that will estab- 
lish “enforced loafing of the entire population 
of the country under 18 years of age.” 


What would happen politically to a Con- 
gressman who had voted for such a bill or to 
a President who had signed it? 


Every one of these Congressmen knows and 
every one of their constituents knows that chil- 
dren ought to work at a proper age at suitable 
tasks and in the right way. Nobody has ever 
asked for a law that will prevent this. No 
state has ever proposed legislation restricting 
the employment of children on farms by their 
own parents and no federal Congress will take 
such a step. And yet the opponents of this 
measure are insidiously spreading this propa- 
ganda among the farmers of America and 
trying to make them believe that the ratifica- 
tion of this amendment means an invasion of 
their homes. 


“What Can I Do?” 


Pennsylvania teachers represent the best in- 
telligence of their respective communities. 
They are trusted by children and parents as 
no other people are trusted. Let them tell 
the truth about the amendment to legislators 
who will vote upon it, and to citizens generally 
whose wishes those legislators respect, and 
thus assure ratification in Pennsylvania. 





Crude teachers talk—talk entirely too much. 
Clever teachers do. Inadequate teachers strut, 
utter large language, look very severe, and 
announce with magnificent positiveness what 
they will stand and what they will not stand. 
They are a challenge, an incentive to every 
boy with manhood in him to put them to the 
test, to see how much of it is bluff. Nothing 
could be less promising for future peace of 
mind. Skillful teachers do not threaten and 
do not challenge to misbehavior. They be- 
gin their work with swift, businesslike activ- 
ity; everybody is busy, very busy, before he 
fairly realizes it. And the work is novel and 
interesting. Able teachers govern by provid- 
ing, not by suppressing, action. Instead of 
the utterly hopeless undertaking of trying to 
force live boys and girls to be spineless and 
passive, they substitute—from the first day— 
constructive, controlled activity as a phase of 
learning, engaged in with the encouragement 
and guidance of the teacher and as a co-part- 
nership between the teacher and all the pupils. 
—Peabody Journal of Education. 
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OUR COVER 

Our cover page this month, for all that ‘it’s 
a game, bears a vital message 

FIGHT! PENNA. STATE. TEACHERS 

NO CHILD LABOR 
HIS DUE 
EACH CHILD A RESOURCE 

We hope you have been able to solve the 
crossword puzzle but, lest you spend sleep- 
less nights in the coming month pondering its 
mazes, we print the answers here: 


Horizontal 
1. Being—(is) 
2. Detail—(item) 
4. Consumption—(abbr.) (t. b.) 
6. vine peenrnarae® of cheating— (no 
air 
7. A golf term—(tee) 
9. An exclamation— (ha) 
10. Therefore—(so) 
11. Fabric—(scrim) 
12. Expression of inquiry—(eh) 
14. A girl’s name—(Edna) 


Vertical 

8. “It Ain’t Goin’ To Rain No....”(Mo’) 

5. Portable frames—(biers) 

8. A chief minister of Ahasuerus— (Haman) 
11. An Old Testament character— (Seth) 
13. Not good—(bad) 

14. Plural suffix—(es) 
Solved Itt (R. S. T.) 





IN ENGLAND 301- YEARS AGO 


To Perswade Every One to Learne to Singe 

First it is a knowledge easely taught, and 
quickly learned where there is a good Master, 
and an apt Scoller. 

2. The exercise of singing is delightful to 
Nature and good to preserve the health of 
Man. 

3. It doth strengthen all the parts of the 
brest, and doth open the pipes. 

4, It is a singular good remedie for a stut- 
ting and stammering in the speech. 

5. It is the best means to procure a perfect 
pronunciation and to make a good Orator. 

6. It is the onely way to know where Na- 
ture hath bestowed the benefit of a good voyce; 
which guift is so rare, as there is not one 
among a thousand, that hath it; and in many, 
that excellent guift is lost, because they want 
Art to expresse Nature. 

7. There is not any Musicke of Instruments 
whatsoever, comparable to that which is made 
of the voyces of Men, where the voyces are 
good, and the same well sorted and ordered. 

8. The better the voyce is, the meeter it is 
to honour and serve God there-with; and the 
— of man is chiefly to be employed to that 
ende. 

Since singing is so good a thing 
I wish all men would learne to sing. 
—William Byrd, A. D. 1623. 





At the White House silence does not mean 
vacuity.—Time. 














Objectives for the Special Class in the 
Public Schools* 


FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD 
Director Bureau of Special Education, Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction 


Author’s Note: This paper has to do with the educational objectives in a special class for 


subnormal children—those of the borderline and moron groups. 


It is not a discussion of the 


work of special classes for restoration cases (adjustment classes), or for recent immigrants 
(steamer classes), or for incorrigible children (disciplinary classes). A few imbeciles of high 
grade may be included; but most imbeciles and all idiots have such a low degree of educability 
that they are not properly enrolled in school at all. 


should govern the organization of all 

school work 1s that it should be adapt- 
ed to the capacity and needs of the pupils in 
content, method and expected rate of progress. 
A uniform curriculum that can effect a classi- 
fication of pupils only by frequent failure to 
promote and less frequent extra promotions 
has produced in our schools a serious problem 
of retardation and overageness. This is dis- 
couraging to pupils and expensive for tax- 
payers. The standard elementary curriculum 
requires six years for the average pupil to 
complete five grades of school work, since it 
is standardized for pupils of superior rather 
than average ability under present teaching 
conditions. Even where differentiated cur- 
ricula are organized for superior, average and 
inferior pupils, a group of pupils will still be 
found at the lower end of the intelligence scale 
who can not make satisfactory progress even 
in the curriculum for the inferior group. The 
better this differentiation of curriculum is 
organized, however, the smaller this number 
of cases of low educability will be; but it is 
seldom less than one and one-half per cent 
to two per cent of the elementary-school en- 
rollment. 


pkey! first and axiomatic principle that 


The first objective of the special class is to 
adapt school work to this subnormal group. 
To gain this end, the academic work must be 
of a very elementary character, and compe- 
tency in the three R’s beyond that of the stand- 
ard fourth grade will seldom be attained. Steps 
of progress must be small. The material must 
be concrete rather than abstract. Much that 
will be found in the standard curriculum for 
these first four grades must be omitted. Motor 
and sense training for younger children and 
prevocational work in manual and industrial 





“Read before the Mental Hygiene Division of the 
National Conference of Social Work, Toronto, June 30, 
1924, Reprinted from Mental Hygiene. 


arts for older pupils should receive a larger 
share of time and effort in the daily program. 

The mental-age levels of these pupils will 
range approximately from four and one-half 
and five to nine and ten years. But even pupils 
with the same mental-age scores in the Stan- 
ford-Binet and other standard tests will vary 
in their ability for different kinds of school 
work. Therefore, although group instruction 
is continued, the class must be small enough 
to allow a large amount of individual attention. 

The second objective of the special class is 
a psycho-educational analysis of each pupil. 
Where possible this should begin with a care- 
ful individual examination, in which the school 
physician’s report, the previous school record, 
if any, and the main facts of family history, 
home environment and individual development 
should be reviewed and ‘studied. Interpreta- 
tion is facilitated by a careful psychological 
examination—not just a Stanford-Binet men- 
tal-age result, but an all-round mental analy- 
sis. Remediable physical defects should re- 
ceive attention. The co-operation and intelli- 
gent good will of the home should be secured. 
The psycho-educational analysis should deter- 
mine a tentative classroom procedure and 
should be followed up by diagnostic teaching 
by a trained teacher. 


The health education of the pupils of a 
special class, as in the case of normal children, 
is too frequently considered an added activity 
rather than an integral part of the educational 
program. Through well directed physical ex- 
ercises, games, supervised play, folk dancing 
and the like, the pupils not only gain health 
and physical vigor, and improve in motor co- 
ordination, but acquire self-control, a sense of 
fair play and ability to get on with other 
children. In the formation of habits of per- 
sonal cleanliness and attention to other matters 
of personal hygiene, they can compete on al- 
most equal terms with normal children of the 
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same ages. Developed in ways suited to their 
mental handicap, much of the content of the 
regular course in health education can be 
adapted to their needs. A large portion of this 
content is within the comprehension of eight- 
year mentality. No one of the health habits 
that are emphasized in such a course need be 
omitted. Moron girls can learn not only to 
know the difference between wholesome and 
unwholesome foods, the importance of fresh 
air, and why we must have a pure water sup- 
ply, but can learn to bathe a baby, to care for 
young children and to practice some of the 
simpler forms of first-aid work. Health edu- 
cation that will carry over into the home and 
into adult life is an important objective in 
special-class work. 


‘No special class should ignore the impor- 
tance of mental hygiene. Both preventive and 
corrective work can be done. An even temper, 
a pleasing disposition and responsive person- 
ality count for more in social adaptation, both 
in school and adult life, than long division or 
English grammar. Extreme shyness, emotion- 
al instability, sullenness and the like, may be 
corrected in most cases. To this end, no mat- 
ter how much individual teaching seems to be 
needed, there must be a large amount of group 
activity so motivated that the children partici- 
pate eagerly and happily. A cheerful, sunny 
schoolroom with plenty of pictures, plants and 
pets, if possible, a varied program with short 
periods for work that requires sustained at- 
tention, a well dressed teacher with a well 
modulated voice, all play their part in this 
mental-hygiene work. Pupils who do not re- 
spond to favorable conditions of this type 
should be studied carefully. In many cases a 
psychiatric examination is desirable. Problem 
children may be truly psychopathic, but their 
difficulties are more often found to be a com- 
bination of lack of inteliigent home training 
‘and the failure of the school to understand 
them. Those of the subnormal group who fail 
to make satisfactory social adaptations as 
adults are more frequently the ones described 
as “emotionally unstable” or of “inadequate 
personality.” One of the major functions of 
the special class is to stabilize these boys and 
girls. 

The unskilled or semi-skilled occupations 
that these boys and girls enter on leaving 
school at the age of sixteen are of so varied 
a character that it is not usually practicable 
to attempt strictly vocational training. The 
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trade skills, except for the increased efficiency 
that comes from practice on the job, are not 
complicated or difficult in most of these occu- 
pations. The industrial arts work of the 
special class should therefore be primarily pre- 
vocational rather than vocational. Wood work 
for boys and household arts for girls will de- 
velop some manual dexterity which may be 
expected to transfer to most of the occupations 
that are likely to be open to these children upon 
leaving school. Exceptions may be made where 
a locality has only one or two industries into 
which these boys or girls go. Sewing, cook- 
ing and the care of young children are more 
or less vocational for girls who will live at 
home, or marry and have homes of their own. 
But the primary objective of these industrial 
arts in the special class as prevocational train- 
ing is to cultivate an attitude of work—fol- 
lowing directions, punctuality, dependability, 
cheerfully sustained effort, interest in the job 
and the like. Many moron girls can learn 
how to run a stocking machine or tend a loom 
in two weeks and compete successfully with 
normal operatives, if this attitude of work 
has been well established in the special class. 


In smaller communities the special-class 
teacher, and in cities a trained social worker 
(visiting teacher), should be responsible for 
some guidance and supervision of these boys 
and girls in the community after they leave 
school at sixteen. Local industries should be 
studied to find the types of work that these 
boys and girls can do. Some placement work 
and even training on the job should be done. 
If the teacher has made the contact with the 
home that she should while the pupil is in 
school, it will be easy through occasional visits 
to the home to impress upon the parents their 
responsibility in home supervision. When- 
ever the pupil is clearly unfit for marriage 
and independent home life, this fact should be 
made clear to parents. Whenever the home is 
an undesirable influence, institutional care or 
supervision by some welfare agency in’ a 
boarding home should be arranged. The priest 
or workers in the church to which the pupil 
belongs should be interested. Much of the 
success of the special class as a substitute for 
segregation in an institution, in the case of 
mental defectives, will depend upon this guid- 
ance and supervision after the child leaves 
school. 


Private schools for subnormal children from 
wealthy families have taught us one thing 
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of great importance. It is one of their pri- 
mary objectives to make the subnormal child 
inconspicuous by making him as much like 
other people as possible. Courteous manners, 
becoming but inconspicuous clothing, clearly 
intelligible speech, erect carriage and normal 
gait all count. Children who do not seem queer 
make social adaptations more readily than 
those less carefully trained. The well behaved 
child, whose rating on a social conformity 
scale—manners, morals, speech and conduct 
generally—is high, can overcome much of the 
handicap of his deficiencies on the intellectual 
scale. Much of the training in good citizenship 
of the standard curriculum has its place in the 
special class. Speech-correction work must be 
patient and persistent. Awkwardness can be 
overcome by physical exercises, eurythmics and 
dancing. Moral training can go far without 
any clear comprehension of moral principles. 
In other words, the special class can do much 
to make the subnormal child grow up “just 
like everybody else.” 

The last objective of the special class that 
I shall mention has little to do with the pupils 
in the class. One aim of the special class 
should be to influence the trend of elementary 
education for all children by directing atten- 
tion to the needs of normal children who differ 
among themselves in so many ways. Super- 
intendents tell me that starting a special class 
in a school district stimulates other teachers 
to make the child and not the curriculum the 
central fact in school work. 


Let me summarize these objectives of the 
special class: 

1. An adapted curriculum. Trained teach- 
ers in well equipped rooms, by modifying the 
standard curriculum, give these children an 
opportunity that is not possible in the regular 
grades. 

2. Mental analysis. A thorough analysis 
of each child must be made. Physical condi- 
tion, family history and home background, as 
well as differences in intelligence, personality 
and emotional stability, must be considered. 
Teaching must continue this diagnostic process. 

3. Health education. The development of 
physique and of health habits is both possible 
and desirable. 

4. Mental hygiene. Mental:a as well as phy- 
sical hygiene can be corrective and preventive. 
Emotional stability and normal social reac- 
tions in simple life situations should be sought. 

5. Prevocational training. Much of the 
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academic work of the standard curriculum 
should be replaced by industrial and household 
arts. This work is prevocational rather than 
vocational. 

6. Guidance and supervision. Responsibil- 
ity for the mental defective should not cease 
when he leaves school at sixteen. 

7. Conformity. Well behaved boys and girls 
with courteous manners and clear speech are 
less conspicuous than others, and more likely 
to succeed. 

8. Influence on school organization and 
method. The special class can and should in- 
fluence the organization and method of all 
elementary school work by emphasizing the 
fact that schools are made for children and not 
children for schools. 





SPEED UP! 


CORA FRENCH BOULTON 


Pennsylvania Field Secretary, National Kindergarten As- 
sociation, State Chairman Kindergartens, Penna. P. T. A. 


“Education moves ahead!” is a favorite 
slogan of the day, one that has become almost 
trite. It does move ahead, but how fast is it 
moving? 

We have a vast and steadily growing army 
of children eagerly pushing forward to take 
our places in the world. These future citizens 
of ours have an exacting task before them, for 
on them devolve the sanity, beauty, moral bal- 
ance and efficiency of the next generation. 
Each year living conditions become more diffi- 
cult, social contacts more intricate, economic 
problems more acute. Never before has it 
been so vitally essential that our children 
should be provided with kindergartens in or- 
der that their minds, bodies and spirits may 
be developed and trained, and the foundation 
of normal habits and reactions be laid as early 
as possible. 

Before the war Belgium had given kinder- 
gartens to over half of her children between 
three and five; in our country only one in nine 
of our children of kindergarten age is receiv- 
ing kindergarten training, and in Pennsylva- 
nia only one in fourteen! 

At the present rate of increase it will be 
exactly four hundred and twenty years before 
kindergartens are provided for all of our chil- 
dren, and then only in case the population does 
not increase! 

Can we not speed up and move ahead a lit- 
tle faster? Can we not give our children more 
kindergartens and prepare them for the stu- 
pendous task before them? 








An Educational Gold Mine 


HARRY C. MCKOWN 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


organized affair in distribution of pupils 

and teachers about the auditorium. 
Teachers are usually assigned sections to 
patrol or are distributed through the audience 
in order to insure tranquility, so that the 
principal may continue his sermon without 
stopping -to deliver a parenthetical exhorta- 
tion to “keep quiet,” to send some offender 
to the office; and that he may not have to 
apologize afterwards to visitors for the noisi- 
ness of his school. Occasionally too, there are 
a few extra seats off to one side to which 
the socially inclined pupil may be banished, if 
necessary. The principal and faculty assume 
that there will be trouble so they prepare for it 
in advance. The whole room takes on the at- 
mosphere of a prison. No matter whether or 
not the program is interesting, the pupils must 
sit and endure it and say nothing. If they 
do not, the eagle-eyed guards will be upon 
them instantly. 

And the program? The usual assembly pro- 
gram goes something like this: 

Call to order. 

Hymn (all pupils are urged to sing) 

Scripture reading and Lord’s Prayer. 

Hymn 

Speech by prominent townsman, “The Fun- 

damentals of Constitutional Law” or 
“Piety and Truthfulness; Twin Elements 
of Good Citizenship” or some other topic 
which would anaesthetize both faculty and 
pupils. 

Announcements (pupils are urged to give 

close attention now) 

Dismissal 
One of the outstanding characteristics of ado- 
lescence is physical and mental restlessness. 
Yet in the name of education we do the most 
absurd thing, psychologically,—put the pupil 
into a seat and expect him to remain quiet for 
half or three-quarters of an hour through an 
uninteresting assembly program. Naturally a 
patrol and guard system is necessary. If we 
began at the other end and put our efforts 
into making the programs interesting, good 
behavior would result with less trouble and 
friction. 

A year and a half ago we spoke to a Junior 
High School assembly in New Jersey. The 
principal desired that we should see his “dis- 
cipline” so he piloted us to the platform be- 
fore the pupils entered. At the proper signal 


Ts average school assembly is a well 


the pupils marched in, silently and in step. 
Each row, after it had marched into its proper 
section stood facing the walls until all were in. 
When all were in the principal shouted “Face” 
—and they faced, “Sit,” and they sat in uni- 
son. While seated they folded their arms as 
the soldier sits at “attention.” After the usual 
dose of devotions the speaker was introduced 
in a manner that made him feel cemeteries 
and sepulchres. What an atmosphere in which 
to speak! We did manage, among other 
things, to make the pupils laugh a bit and we 
were really afraid that the principal later 
would accuse us of being irreligious or sacre- 
ligious or of breaking down his morale and 
discipline. After the speech he arose in his 
authority, bawled “Rise”—they rose, “Face”— 
they faced, “March”—and the slaves marched 
out. He was “disciplining” his 1,800 pupils. 
That to him was the main purpose of the 
assembly. 

A few weeks later we spoke to another 
school assembly in another state. All of the 
correspondence arranging for this speech was 
carried on by a pupil committee. We were 
met at the train by this committee and taken 
to the high school. The committee introduced 
us to the principal and then, since we had an 
hour before assembly time, took us around the 
building, introducing us to teachers, showing 
us interesting work, equipment, etc. At the 
end of the hour we were taken to the audi- 
torium and there introduced to another com- 
mittee which handled the meeting. One pupil 
led the singing, another, the devotionals and 
the third introduced the speaker and thanked 
him very courteously at the end of his speech. 
Only these three pupils and the speaker were 
on the platform. The principal and faculty 
sat off by themselves and not among the 
pupils. The best of “order” prevailed. 

The first principal was robbing his pupils 
of educational opportunities. The second was 
providing them. The first principal was a 
warden, a policeman, whose idea of assembly 
was that it was a sort of “church” where the 
boys and girls would be made good by sitting 
patiently and listening to sermonettes exhort- 
ing them to be “good.” Moreover he was edu- 
cating his youngsters in things which are done 
only in prisons. All of this would have to 
be unlearned some day. “Administrative ex- 
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pedience” could not justify it. The school 
exists for educational purposes and not for 
“administrative expedience.” The second prin- 
cipal was in the educating business. He under- 
stood educational principles. He had a harder 
job than the first but he was after bigger 
things. He knew the possible values of the 
assembly and he tried to attain these values. 
Of course no assembly could be justified on 
the ground that it gave practice to six pupils 
in conducting it. In this case the suggested 
means of arranging and conducting it was 
typical of the whole program of handling this 
activity. 

The father of high school assembly was 
the college chapel. The older colleges pre- 
pared for the ministry and held a religious 
service every day. Times are changing, how- 
ever, and the “chapel” is fast giving away 
to “assembly” or “auditorium period” as school 
folks realize the wonderful educational oppor- 
tunities of this type of school activity. 


In the main there are two purposes of the 
assembly period. The first is that it is an 
administrative device. Through announcements 
and the like it makes for a common basis of 
knowledge, rules, traditions, which means uni- 
fication of public opinion, and school spirit. 
This administrative aspect is important but 
not nearly so significant as the educational 
phase. How many assemblies are largely re- 
citals of announcements, long and confusing! 
The proper place for such announcements is 
in the home room, or smaller group, where the 
pupil, if he does not hear, or cannot under- 
stand, can ask and have his difficulty cleared 
up. The main value of the assembly is edu- 
cational. It should instill the common ideals 


and Virtues indirectly, by dramatization, rather 


than by sermonizing and moralizing about 
them. It should supplement and motivate 
classroom work, develop self expression, widen 
interests of both pupils and teachers, correlate 
the interests of the school and community and 
be a place for the. recognition of worthy 
achievement. Good organization and adminis- 
tration will do wonders in helping to accom- 
plish these ends. 


The assembly should be carefully planned. 
Frequently the assembly is not planned until 
just about time for it to begin. Little wonder 
that the pupils have to be patrolled. 


One plan that is meeting with success is 
that of having an “Assembly Committee” com- 
posed of several pupils and two or three 
teachers. This committee is responsible for 
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all assembly programs for the entire year or 
semester. It canvasses the school, surveys 
material and abilities and makes up its pro- 
grams from available material. It may assign 
one program or one day to each of the more 
important clubs or organizations about the 
school, classes, home rooms, etc., and thus start 
competition among groups to see which can 
put on the best program. Organizations are 
scheduled at times suitable to them and are 
entirely responsible for the program. Such a 
program should be reviewed by this committee 
before it is staged. Of course other attrac- 
tions, speakers, musicians, etc., are often avail- 
able on short notice and the principal may 
secure these, if it is inexpedient for the com- 
mittee to make the arrangements. The prin- 
cipal will act through the committee wherever 
possible. Postponement of regularly scheduled 
programs should be very infrequent but it 
is justifiable occasionally if a fine outside num- 
ber is then only available. A serious study 
of the situation can do much to make the 
assembly interesting enough that  teacher- 
patrolmen will not be needed. 


It is safe to say that there are far too many 
outside performers at school assemblies. There 
should always be a few of such. They repre- 
sent high development in art, music, law, edu- 
cation and travel. But the majority of pro- 
grams should come from the school and its 
work. There is a wealth of material in every 
school out of which good programs can be 
made. Having the pupils put on the programs 
increases interest in two ways; in the first 
place, the pupils are interested in what their 
friends do and second, they are interested in 
the things that happen about their own school. 
The following list of topics and subjects is 
merely suggestive of what can be done along 
this line. Note how many of these topics could 
be handled by the pupils themselves. 


Welfare Assemblies 
Red Cross or Junior Clean Up Day 
Red Cross Sanitation 
Accident Prevention Physical Exhibitions 
Health Habits The School Lunch 
Can the Tin Can Safety First 


Fire Prevention Posture 
Swat the Fly Foods 
Mash the Mosquito 
Class Work 
Nature’s Protection Dramatizations from 
of Animals Literature or His- 
Liquid Air 


Construction of 
Plants and Flowers 
Snakes 


tory 
Art, brief talk with 
pictures 
Typewriting Contest 
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How to Use_ the 
Library 

Music Memory Con- 
test 

Spelling Matches, 
Arithmetic Matches 


Tableaux of Famous 
Pictures 

Burial of Bad English 

Good Scholarship 

Trial of Poor Speech 
and Slang 


Special Day Celebrations 


Holidays, Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas 
etc. 

Patriotic, Armistice, 

State Day, Lincoln’s, 
Washington’s Birth- 
days, etc. 


Miscellaneous Days, 
Hallowe’en, Valen- 
tine’s, Arbor and 
Bird, etc. 


School Interest 


Student Council 

Publications 

Athletics 

Booster and Pep 
Meetings 

Cheer Leader Tryouts 

Good Sportsmanship 

Punctuality and At- 
tendance Campaigns 

Traffic Regulations 


_ Codes, 


Clubs, Purposes and 
Membership Re- 
quirements 

Slogans, 
Creeds 

Recognition of 
Achievement _let- 
ters, prizes, scholar- 
ships 


Current Events 


Community Events of 
Interest 

New Inventions and 
How they Work 

Elections 


World Events of Sig- 
nificance 

Review of Week in 
Sports 


Music 


Vocal Choral 
Assembly Sings 
Musical Instruments, 
history, demon- 
stration 
Explanation and In- 
terpretation, with 
use of Victrola 
Music and Musical In- 
struments of Other 
Countries 


Music in the Bible 

Freak Orchestras, etc. 

Glee Club, Orchestra, 

Band, etc. 

Emotions in Music, 
illustrations 

Discussion and Illus- 
trations from 
Operas 


Outside Talent 


Speakers, Singers 
Chief of Police, on 


Banker. “Looking Af- 
ter Your Money” 


“Protecting You” Garage Manager. 
Fire Chief, Mayor, “How Not to Treat 

and other Heads of Your Car” 

City 
Postmaster. “What 

Happens to Your 

Letter” 

Miscellaneous 


Courtesy 

Style Show (for both 
boys and girls) 

Americanization of 
Foreigners 

Election Procedure 

Debates 

Original poems, play- 
lets, music 

Vocational Guidance 
Talks 

Good Form in Danc- 
ing 


Films, Slides, Charts, 
etc. 

Reports of Teachers’ 
Vacations or Visits 

Curricular Explora- 
tion 

Pageants 

Stunts 

Program by Parents 

Alumni Program 

Know your City Pro- 
gram 
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Demonstrations of 
Good Manners at 
Party, Table, 
School, etc. 


Moving Pictures 
College Day 
Travelogue 
Mock Trials 


It is usually much better to dramatize or 
demonstrate a topic than merely to talk about 
it. Even a few pieces of equipment or ap- 
paratus will add greatly to the effectiveness 
of a talk. Charts and other illustrative mate- 
rial can be used to good advantage if simple 
and large enough to be read easily anywhere 
in the room. 

One of the most important things in the 
program is singing. Nearly everybody likes 
to sing. But nearly everyone, especially the 
youngster, likes “snappy” music. There is 
something in a good fast march, for instance, 
which stirs us up and interests us. In the 


‘average school assembly when a hymn is sung, 


the singing is done by comparatively few 
pupils, but when a rollicking sea song or a 
fine old southern melody is announced nearly 
all the pupils sing. One strictly religious 
hymn is enough for school assembly program. 
The meeting is not a religious one and never 
will be and a sure way to kill it is to try to 
make it one. The first song may be a hymn, 
preferably a good live one, and the other songs 
melodies, well known airs from operas, choruses 
and semipopular songs. An occasional verse 
from famous war songs will add to interest. 

Some schools have no auditorium and claim 
that they cannot hold assemblies. This condi- 
tion is a handicap but the study hall can be 
utilized for everything that the auditorium can 
be used for, except perhaps dramatics. It 
may be necessary to have the assembly in two 
sections because of the size of the room, but 
even that is not a vital handicap. 
the best high school assemblies we saw last 
year, certainly the best singing, was in a two- 
section assembly held in the study hall of the 
Tarentum, Pa., High School. One good pro- 
gram once a week is much more valuable than 
attempts at daily programs, which always re- 
sult in weak, worthless affairs of a routine 
nature. While this article is written with the 
high school in mind, many of the suggestions 
are applicable to grade schools. 

In summary, if you want to kill the as- 
sembly: 

Try to make it religious ; 

Always have a long list of announcements 

Import all of your performers 

Sing old chants and slow hymns 

Sermonize and moralize 


Hold it every day 
Patrol and guard with great care 


One of | 











Teaching Our European Background in 
Rural Schools 


ARTHUR D. CROMWELL 
West Chester, Pa. 


HE rural school is in many ways the 
better place in which to do superior 
teaching. The unit is smaller, the av- 

erage attendance is smaller, the classes are 
smaller and hence there is a better chance to 
attend to individual differences. After all we 
are teaching individuals and not classes. In 
the rural school there is a much better chance 
to grade vertically instead of horizonally as we 
must in most town schools. For reading, 
project reports and such work there is in the 
rural school a more natural life setting with 
auditors older and younger than the members 
of the class reporting. Most people agree that 
country surroundings furnish the richest en- 
vironment for the education of a child. 

In the book, An Experiment with a Project 
Curriculum, Collings has shown that ordinary 
teachers by combining classes and correlating 
subjects around the project may teach so that 
children pass twice as good examinations in 
some subjects and much better in all subjects 
than they do from schools taught as most 
schools are conducted today. This set me to 
wondering if we could not do some superior 
work in the European Background. 

Teachers were teaching “words, words,” 
with little meaning and no joy or enthusiasm. 
Our little texts have a vocabulary too hard for 
most rural children and they offer little or no 
motivation for the work. 

I went to the Social Science Department of 
the West Chester State Normal School and 
asked Dr. Heathcote to send me the best girl 
he had last year in How to Teach History. 
He sent me Marian Sharbaugh who had had 
two years’ teaching experience. We asked 
her if she wanted to do something original. 
We wanted to know if she was willing to work 
hard to do something worth while in a new and 
a better way. We told her that there were 
no books written to tell her what to do, that 
there were few if any books written from our 
point of view, that there was nothing written 
for the children to read for our project work. 
She was to be a pioneer without even a “Cov- 
ered Wagon,” though she could have the “Ten 
Commandments.” 


She was to lead the way and two other girls 
teaching in other rural schools were to follow. 

The girls were told not to worry about nar- 
rative history but to select type studies that 
would give vivid realizations of the important 
things that our Pennsylvania course of study 
calls for. Using both the rural and the ele- 
mentary Pennsylvania manuals we learn that 
we are to teach Egypt and the Tigris-Eu- 
phrates valleys as giving us skilled farmers, 
skilled builders and workmen. From the He- 
brews we get our Bible, the Ten Command- 
ments, Jesus and the Sermon on the Mount. 
From Phoenicia we get ship builders, trading 
and instruments of commerce, such as our al- 
phabet. 

How could we present these from the child’s 
point of view? How could we hold the mind 
of the child in contact with these peoples until 
the mind realized clearly what achievements 
these peoples had made? We thought we would 
try by using a story-of-Joseph sand table 
project. The girls had the pupils plan ahead 
what we needed to do. We needed a desert 
with rows of camels to represent caravans. 
These were set up on the sand table. In places 
where the land was fertile, the sand was cov- 
ered with green sawdust, the hills of Joseph’s 
country were dotted with huts, sheep and 
shepherds. Along one of the chalk covered 
trails leading to Egypt came a caravan to 
which Joseph was sold and carried down into 
Egypt. Then we asked what did Joseph find in 
the Nile valley? How can we make these 
things for our sand table? We had to arrange 
to have the Nile run down hill to the north 
and not up hill as in their geographies and his- 
tories. P. & G. soap made good pyramids and 
sphinxes. Pictures and books were searched 
to find what vegetation Joseph would find. How 
the farmers farmed. Drawings were made of 
plows and other implements. A great dam was 
made to distribute the waters for irrigation. 

Did we enter Egypt from a child’s point of 
view? Were the children happy workers, 
readers and searchers for knowledge? Did 
knowledge, as in life out of school, become 
incidental to the doing? Did we have all of 
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the attributes of a good project which we de- 
fine as a consciously planned and purposed 
activity carried to completion in its natural 
setting? We cared little about definition of a 
project except as it helped to explain a certain 
type of teaching. We were trying to give vivid 
realizations of what these countries had con- 
tributed to our civilization. 

In passing, we taught the Phoenicians as 
people on the coast who became seamen, ship 
builders, who did much to develop commerce 
on the Mediterranean. 


Then we passed to Greece. Here we made 
a movie picture of the Iliad and Odyssey. The 
teacher told the story, the pupils read much 
to learn how the characters dressed and be- 
haved. Paris did what he thought Paris actu- 
ally did do. Helen acted the part of Helen. 
Achilles sulked in his tent on the school yard, 
ete. 


Then we built Athens. The hills back of 
Athens, covered with shepherds’ huts, flocks 
of sheep and goats, were to be seen everywhere. 
We had surplus wool and needed wheat. Our 
late friends, tha Phoenicians, came over in 
ships with cards telling that the ship carried 
wheat. These the Phoenicians traded for 
wool. That made necessary a market place 
as the first permanent institution in Athens. 
Around this agora we learned many. of the 
stories were told, many of the orations were 
made and much of the teaching was done, 
especially by Socrates. Incidentally, it was 
interesting to learn that near Darby, Penn- 
sylvania there is a place called Agora. 

The Greeks were highly religious as we have 
learned from the Homeric poems. Then, too, 
they were trusty and money left in the temple 
was safe, so a temple was needed. Later, with 
the accumulation of wealth, we needed a the- 
ater, gymnasium, schools, Plato’s garden. 
Decorations were made to honor the gods. 
P. & G. soap again came handy for Doric, 
Corinthian and Ionic columns! Some children, 
especially Italians, carved splendid statues at 
home from P. & G. soap. 

We are soon to pass on to Roman history. 
And here again we begin with a great poem, 
the Aeneid, that enables us to review our 
Greek stories. Again we plan to represent 
our geographic background, again we need 
the market place. 

Then we pass to Germany and again we find 
a great story and a great Roman writer, 
Tacitus, telling us of life in northern Europe. 
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We are planning to conduct a great crusading 
journey to see the great civilizations which we 
studied earlier in the year. The crusaders 
bring back a desire for the cultural products 
of the East and hence begin to search for a 
shorter way to India. That leads to Columbus 
and we are in American history. 

There is much correlation all along the way. 
“The Builders” was the poem memorized while 
we studied Egypt and Greece. Emerson’s 
Sphinx was read. Pictures of our bank fronts 
and our Normal School library were studied 
to see what we had copied from the Greeks. 
A note book was kept in which we put new 
words, notes, pictures, clippings, “things we 
had learned,” ete. Some problems were solved 
such as how nearly was Sir Henry Main right 
when he said, “Except for the blind forces of 
nature, nothing moves in this old world of 
ours that was not Greek in its origin?” What 
do we mean by “Westward the course of em- 
pire takes its way?” 





50 THINGS UNKNOWN 50 YEARS AGO 

(The following list compiled by The Nation- 
al Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, gives 
much interesting material for the wide-awake 
teacher. Why not discuss the topics in con- 
nection with appropriate subjects?) 


X-rays Radium 
Kodaks Pianolas 
Electrons Turbines 
D y namos Liquid air 


Electric cars 

Gas engines 
Motorcycles 

E lec trotypes 
Hydro planes 
Autom obiles 
Skyscrapers Ball bearings 

T y pewriters Gramo phones 
Sleeping cars Steam __ shovels 
Fountain pens Tube railways 
R e flectoscopes Cash _ registers 
Vacuum brakes 
Electric heating 
Pneumatic tires 
Moving pictures 
Pho to-engraving 
Adding machines 
Smokeless powder 


Harvesters 

T or pedoes 
Air - brakes 
Aero planes 
Telephones 
Submarines 


Electric lighting 

Power elevators 

High explosives 

Thermos bottles 

Dirigible balloons 

Vacuum cleaners 

Color photography 

Monotype machines Linotype machines 

Electric locomotives Wireless Telegraphy 

Telegraph Tape printers Rotary printing presses 

What can you add? 

In view of the important place science has 
in modern education it is worthy of note that 
in 1832 a group of men in Lancaster, Ohio, 
asked the school board for the use of the 
school house to hold a meeting to promote a 
railroad in the vicinity. The Board answered 
by letter as follows: 

“You are at liberty to use the school house 
to hold meetings for all proper purposes. But 
railroad and telegraphs are impossible and 
rank infidelity. If God had intended His in- 
telligent creatures should travel at the fright- 
ful speed of sixteen miles an hour, He would 
clearly have foretold it in the Holy Prophets. 
It is a device of Satan to lead immortal souls 
down to Hell.” 








The Relation Between the Public Library and 
the School 


ADELINE B. ZACHERT 


Director of School Libraries, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


on programs of library and other educa- . 


“OR a long time this topic has appeared 


tional meetings. It dates back almost to 
the time when standards for public library ser- 
vice were set at that memorable first meeting 
of earnest minded and far visioned librarians 
who assembled in Philadelphia in 1876, to 
outline aims and policies for public library 
service. A little later the famous definition of 
the purpose of a public library was first stated: 
“The function of a public library is to develop 
and enrich all the people of a community by 
giving them the books which belong to them.” 
This meant democratizing the library. It was 
a departure from the thought that a library 
is the haunt only of the student and the in- 
tellectual. The term “all the people” implied 
the men, women and children of a community. 
It was not long before the women accepted 
this invitation and they have been accepting 
it ever since in such numbers that sometimes 
anxious city fathers, with an eye upon the tax 
payer’s pocket, wonder whether a community 
is justified in spending so much money to pro- 
vide the needed supply of popular fiction which 
is quite generally supposed to be the type of 
mental food patronized largely by women. 

The term “all the people” also implied that 
boys and girls of the community were included. 
It was not long before they came to the library 
asking for stories that had a special appeal to 
them. Children’s book shelves set aside to 
hold the meager collection of juvenile litera- 
ture had to be enlarged into children’s alcoves, 
and these in turn gave way to children’s 
library rooms. 

During the last twenty-five years the work 
with children in public libraries has developed 
into a distinct feature of modern public library 
service. The first training school for chil- 
dren’s librarians in any country was estab- 
lished in Pittsburgh. From this school went 
forth children’s librarians to practically every 
state in the Union. Through the means of 
story hours, reading clubs and other devices, 
they draw children in large numbers to the 
attractive library rooms set aside for their 
special use. To visit a children’s library room 
during the two busy hours after the close of 
school is an interesting experience. One goes 


away with a comfortable feeling that the 
reading taste of the youth of the land is being 
moulded according to approved standards. The 
children’s librarian, however, realizes that this 
service while valuable, does not serve all the 
children of the community unless the com- 
munity be very small indeed. The great ma- 
jority of the children are not regular users of 
the public library. They may come a few 
times, register, and so become members. After 
a while other attractions elsewhere claim their 
attention, the readers’ cards accumulate in the 
trays and the children’s librarian if she knows 
her business will realize that in order to at- 
tract new recruits she must adopt the policies 
of a good salesman and go after them. 

The children’s librarians of twenty-five or 
thirty years ago realized this as do those of 
today. They took their courage into their 
hands, put on their most becoming bonnets, 
and sallied forth to the nearby schools. They 
asked for permission to present to the pupils 
the lure of their lovely children’s library filled 
with beautiful and interesting books. Often 
permission to speak to the classes was denied 
them. The over conscientious principal felt 
that no diversion should distract the attention 
of the pupils from the routine of class work. 
More progressive principals welcomed the chil- 
dren’s librarian and often went with her to the 
classrooms and supplemented her invitation by 
encouraging approval. 

To strengthen the relation between schools 
and public libraries and to bring as many 
children as possible in contact with the public 
library, the zealous children’s librarian went 
a step farther. She not only invited pupils 
to come to the library but she actually took 
a part of the library to the children in schools 
at a distance. These sample libraries aroused 
an interest and children who would not other- 
wise have had an opportunity of reading the 
right book at the right time were thus given 
the privilege. 

For years enthusiastic children’s librarians 
discussed the relation of schools and libraries 
at their library meetings. All librarians 
agreed that it was a good plan to extend their 
service to the schools. The only difficulty was 
that there were so few school people who 
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seemed interested. Only a small number could 
be induced to come to the meetings of libra- 
rians held in conjunction with state and re- 
gional educational gatherings. They always 
seemed exceedingly busy with problems which 
interested them more, such as methods of 
teaching reading, geography, history and na- 
ture study. Eut that was twenty or more 
years ago. Since then remarkable changes 
have taken place in the methods of teaching. 


We have now with us the project method 
and the socialized recitation. Thousands of 
teachers attend summer schools or they are on 
leave of absence to attend teachers’ colleges 
in order to learn the newest and best methods 
of teaching. Where formerly a teacher could 
manage quite comfortably with a textbook and 
a few sets of supplementary readers, she finds 
that today she must have an adequate supply 
of books organized for use within the school 
building in order to meet the demands of mod- 
ern educational methods. It is one thing to 
give a list of books to pupils and tell them to 
get the book where they can, in the public 
library, the Sunday school library, the home 
library or by borrowing or purchasing and 
quite another thing to have the book with 
which the teacher is thoroughly familiar and 
which she can place in the hands of her pupils 
with specific direction how best to use the book 
in order to get the fact material required for 
the motivated lesson assignment. The modern 
teacher demands not only many books dealing 
with the subjects of the curriculum but insists 
that these books be organized for use, classi- 
fied and catalogued so as to be easily and 
readily accessible to all the pupils in her class 
at the time and place most needed, that is, 
within the school building. She demands a 
book laboratory for the laboratory method of 
teaching is now required in practically all of 
the subjects of the curriculum. 


This call for book laboratories within the 
school suited to school needs, became so in- 
sistent that in 1915 at the meeting of the 
National Education Association in California, 
a committee of prominent school librarians and 
other school officials was appointed to draw up 
standards which should be acceptable to teach- 
ers and school executives throughout the coun- 
try. The following year when the National 
Education Association met in New York these 
standards were presented and accepted. They 
have since become the basis upon which high 
school libraries everywhere have been estab- 
lished. During the last eight years the cam- 
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paign for more and better high school libraries 
has swept the country. Practically all of the 
State Departments of Public Education have 
adopted the Standard and have given it wide 
publicity through their state publications. 
Many states have passed laws making it man- 
datory that the high schools of the state be 
not only equipped with an adequate library 


- measuring up to generally accepted standards, 


but that the libraries shall be in charge of 
librarians trained for their important work. 
Educators have expressed themselves in no 
uncertain terms regarding the need and value 
of school libraries. 


Dr. Hosic, Director of Extension Classes, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, says: 
“The modern high school has ceased to be a 
college preparatory institution and is becom- 
ing a place where the youth of our democracy 
may obtain a liberal education combined with 
preparation for a specific vocation, and the 
assumption is that students will need that 
many-sided development which only a curricu- 
lum of studies made up from all aspects of 
modern life can provide. In the new scheme 
of things the library is indispensable.” 


Regarding the need of employing a school 
librarian the State Superintendent of Oregon 
says: “There can be no effective high school 
library unless it has a librarian whose full 
time is devoted to its work. The librarian 
makes the high school library; for the kind of 
service she renders determines its measure 
as an educational asset. It is a wise economy 
on the part of school boards employing ten 
or more teachers in a high school to secure a 
trained librarian who will give her full time 
to contributing to the success of the work by 
intelligently co-operating with teachers of all 
subjects.” 


On an average, twenty-five per cent of all 
the pupils who enter the first grade reach the 
high school. The seventy-five per cent who do 
not are in greater need of having the right 
books at the right time than the fortunate 
children who do have the privilege of secondary 
education. Certain books must be read when 
the children are mentally ready for them. If 
not read at that time they are not likely to 
become a part of the mental make-up of the 
boys and girls who leave our elementary 
schools. Unless these young people form the 
habit of reading worth-while books during 
the first eight years of their school life, it is 
not likely that they will become lovers of books 


(Continued on page 284) 





Inequality in Effort to Support Public 
Education 


J. C. WERNER 


Supervising Principal, Coraopolis, Pa. 





N a former article the inequality in ability 
to support public education in twenty 
boroughs in Allegheny County having a 

population between 5,000 and 10,000 was con- 
sidered. The range in ability was found to be 
wide. In this article the effort, regardless of 
ability, will be considered. 

In any discussion of effort four measures 
may be considered, namely: (a) the tax rate 
in mills, (b) the percentage of local tax de- 
voted to public education, (c) the expenditure 
for public education per inhabitant on the 
basis of the 1920 census and (d) the amount 
of aid received by the local district from the 
state through appropriations. 

(a) The tax rate in mills 

Table number one shows the comparison in 
effort as measured by the tax rate in mills. 
Inequality exists here with a range in rate 
from 10 mills to 18 mills. The average for 
the group is 14.06 mills with a standard devi- 
ation of 2.26 and a coefficient of dispersion 
from the average of 16 per cent. When the 
rank of the various boroughs in this table is 
compared with their rank in ability it will 
be noted that in general the boroughs with a 
low valuation have a high rate of taxation. 
An interesting comparison is also possible for 
the boroughs under consideration with a group 
of 58 cities of the same population as shown 
in Table A of the N. E. A. Bulletin. The 
average for the 58 cities is 15.1 mills while 
that of the 20 boroughs is 14.06 mills. Table 
number one follows: 


TABLE NO 1 
Tax Rate in Mills 


Tuptie Creek ..: +. 18. REROORMME © S  0id ss cs 14. 
East Pittsburgh.... 18. De Oe a re ee 13.5 
Wilmerding ....... 2950 MEM eee See oes oe 13. 
Coraopolis ......... 3, Po . Pee eee re 13. 
EEE. ea’ ok cco d 16. HEMOEWING 300.60 c00- 13. 
Sharpsburg ....... 15. CORREO TA ec nine Were + 00 12. 
i. Ae 15. ; | Pre 12. 
CHRON sie ae eee 14, Mumm si. ss 11: 
Glassport ......... 14, OR ee 2%, 
RAB. 66 Sows ss 14, a. SRS eS ES 10. 


Average 14.06 mills 


Standard Deviation 2.26 

Coefficient of Dispersion 164 
Average for 58 cities 5,000 to 10,000 
Table A, N. E. A. Bulletin 15.1 mills 


(b) Percentage of local tax for public edu- 
cation 


In this comparison the relative importance 
of public education in each borough is shown 
by the distribution of the local tax. The range 
is wide but the average compares very favor- 
ably with what is being done elsewhere. Table 
number 2 shows the inequality among the 
twenty boroughs while table number 3 shows 
the comparison with cities in population 
groups of various sizes. 


TABLE NO. 2 
Percentage of Local Tax for Public Education 


Coraopoli@ .......2.. 65 MvAlen ois cv 6 oT 54 
COON, casa Assen’ 65 Glassport .......-+<.« 54 
Mite’ Gilvet si S. 6. 63 POE cee eee ctecs 54 
Turtle Creek ...'.....0: 62 Sharpsburg ........-. 53 
RPMS, rs 4.6 oe wines 62 MOU edempencccecrcan 52 
East Pittsburgh .... 60 Munball .. 2... ose ee 52 
TRI gio aides es 58 CO ics «0 4. d's +m ane 6 62 
Wilmerding ........ 57 WRG so 6o.5 03 s0s0 48 
BGUOCUG = «0:6 5 6 pee ccls 56 Gt. COM | 5 ine 0 ects 45 
TEMORVEIS ci ctcrces 56 Millwale. ..ccescrcces 40 


Average 60¢ 


Standard Deviation 6.35 

Coefficient of Dispersion 10.6¢ 

Average for 58 cities 5,000 to 10,000 Table A 
N. E. A. Bulletin 45.2¢ 


TABLE NO. 3 
Percentage of Local Tax Devoted to Public Education 


7 = 
han B 2 
* 23 $3 Sas 
Population °3 - 8 ee Gna 
a ee #58 gO& 
ZO qn nAs von 
500,000 or over.... 9 30.3 5.45 184 
300,000 to 500,000. 6 32.4 2.85 9g 
100,000 to 300,000. 36 36.5 7.75 21¢ 
50,000 to 100,000. 58 41.2 8.05 194 
30,000 to 50,000. 67 43.5 10.05 244 
5,000 to 10,000. 58 45.2 10.9 22¢ 
Allegheny County. 20 60. 6.35 10.64 


The above table shows gradual reduction 
in the percentage of local tax for public edu- 
cation as the size of the city increases. 

(c) Cost per Inhabitant for Public Edu- 
cation. 

In table number 4 the cost per inhabitant 
is considered. Here some peculiar conditions 
exist. For instance Clairton is spending near- 
ly five times as much per inhabitant as St. 
Clair, yet when the total expenditure per pupil 
is considered Clairton is spending only 1.09 
times as much as St. Clair. Again Coraopolis 
ranks second in this table and fifteenth when © 
the total expenditure per pupil is considered. 
This table probably better than any of its 
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predecessors shows existing inequalities in the 


effort to support public education. 


TABLE NO. 4 
Cost per Inhabitant for Public Education 


Clairton” ..6...0<% $20.98 WAS. 5 oc 485014 $12.97 
Coraopolis ....... 2120  Patoeien ©... 56S 12.74 
oe 16.80 Cae 12.47 
BOUSVUS oc vccce 16.75 East Pittsburgh... 10.62 
oo oo) ee eas 16.56 RMOEVMIO ce cee 9.44 
i 16.50 cS A ne re 9.36 
Turtle Creek ..... 16.48 Sharpsburg ....... 9.26 
POTIMONE 5 0. isso 15.10 Mt. Oliver ......s 8.81 
Wilmerding ...... 13.91 IRA. 6% pis: 80 bane 7.37 
TAPOALUMI: 66.0 6-8 13.77 Bes KOLO ese hs v6 4.74 


Average $12.20 

Standard Deviation $4.80 

Coefficient of Dispersion 39¢ 

(d) State Aid 
In connection with the effort put forth by 

the various districts to support their Schools 
recognition of the support given by the State 
should be considered. All the boroughs under 
consideration are third class districts and re- 
ceive the same rate of appropriation. Under 
such conditions inequality in the proportion 
of State aid should be at a minimum. What 
are the facts? Under the Appropriation Act 
in effect during 1918-1919 the 20 districts re- 
ceived from the State $81,541. Under the 
Woodruff Act the same districts received from 
the State in 1920-1921 $178,798, an increase of 
119 per cent over 1918-1919. Under the Ed- 
monds Act the same districts received from the 
State in 1921-1922 $249,794, an increase of 39 
per cent over 1920-1921 and of 206 per cent 
over 1918-1919. With such increases in State 
aid the local burden would seem to have been 
greatly reduced. 


In spite of this aid, however, the percentage 
borne by the State is still below that of the 
nation at large; the average for the nation 
being 15.7 per cent and for the boroughs under 
consideration 10.2 per cent. In table No. 5 
the percentage of State aid for the various dis- 
tricts is shown. The last four boroughs had 
extensive expenditures for Capital Outlay and 
may be disregarded. By doing so the range 
is still from 8.5 per cent to 15.5 per cent. 


TABLE NO. 5 
Percentage of School Expenditure Borne by the State 


POTSNtOM oc ccscvvess 15.5 CUEOR  oic baka ies 10.8 
Glnesport ...ccceee 14.6 DURORIEG 65s i vine eve 10.6 
Turtie Creek ....:. 14.1 SS ees 10.3 
MELNVWAIS cc ccecccwe 14.0 er MER os aca's 8050 60 10.1 
Coraopolis ...cceces 12.8 AR 8s Sep ece pate tse 8.8 
CFRELON. cccsscsence 12.6 Mee. CMIVEP cc stne 8.5 
Sharpsburg ....... 11.4 TEDORWUNG 2 6s esas 7.6 
Wilmerding ....... 11.1 BEUEGAS acdcoe cose 6.9 
AWHION -.eccecvecss 10.9 DOFMONE. 6 eeecivecs 2.2 
Bellevue ..cccccces 10.9 East Pittsburgh ... 2.1 


Average 10.2¢ 
Standard Deviation 3 
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Coefficient of Dispersion 29¢ 
Average for United States 1922, 15.7¢ 
Inequality in ability and inequality in ef- 

fort have been pointed out. What may be 
done to eliminate these inequalities? A larger 
tax unit was suggested to remove part of the 
inequality in ability. A modification of the 
method of distributing State funds has re- 
ceived considerable attention. The Ability- 
Effort Method was strongly recommended. 
Certain phases of this were included in the 
1923 amendments to the Edmonds Act. With 
the inequalities existing the application of 
such a plan will not greatly aid in the solution 
of the problem. So long as the relatively small 
district remains as in the present organization 
inequality in ability and effort will remain. 





THE RELATION BETWEEN THE PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 282) 


later. Their knowledge of how to find fact 
material easily and quickly must be given them 
during their years in the elementary school if 
they are to have a ready means of self educa- 
tion lasting throughout their after years. It 
is, therefore, peculiarly fitting that we give 
close attention to the matter of providing all 
the pupils in the graded schools of our Com- 
monwealth with an adequate supply cf the 
books which belong to them. This great task 
the Department of Public Instruction of Penn- 
sylvania has set for itself. We hope so to 
train the boys and girls of our Commonwealth 
in the habit of using books for information, 
that they will turn naturally to the supply of 
books awaiting them in the public libraries of 
our State. The public library is the university 
of all the people. The public schools teach 
intensively for a short time, the public library 
offers education extensively for all the rest of 
lifetime. Boys and girls who have been 
trained in the use of books as tools in our 
schools, who have formed the habit of reading 
books, of finding pleasure in them, of getting 
profit from them, will become the appreciative 
and supporting patrons of public libraries. 


The relation between public libraries and 
schools therefore has developed a richer mean- 
ing during recent years than was hoped for 
when the phrase originated. It is a distinct 
obligation upon the schools to do their part in 
training the boys and girls in the book labora- 
tories in their schools for the wider use of 
all the treasures provided for them by the 
community in the public libraries. 


EDITORIAL SECTION 


THE ERIE CONVENTION 


While this number of the JOURNAL is being 
mailed the annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association is in ses- 
sion in Erie (December 29-31). The official 
program, containing reports of various com- 
mittees, was distributed to all who enrolled 
at the convention. A limited number of those 
programs are available and will be sent free 
to members upon request. 





LOCAL BRANCHES 


The following local branches in addition to 
those published in earlier numbers of the 
JOURNAL have reported an enrollment of 100% 
for the current year and have sent their dues 
and enrollment cards to Headquarters: 


PEO or o's asia & wih old bos © Sete 410 100% 
Ashland ....... dt AHR eb a GS 29 100% 
Blakely Borough #............... 45 100% 
TERR CORON as vieecteccvens 385 100% 
I uc 45 « Av 500 UES + Va eaees 84 100% 
ND o5's cde roa nennn eects 488 100% 
COBHAM alae sets Kaa Goats ewe 65 100% 
Central State Normal School ... 21 100% 
CR oc bs knSlindelade Se Ves wene 103 100% 
CE ks kb eu is Kman eee Me 65 100% 
CN III o's 5. n.toe ee iris. oc 171 100% 
Cumberland County ............ 323 100% 
BE .5 4 4A n oa a ik abe 54 100% 
EE: cc Wen US « «ds Wasa eakewnway’ 88 100% 
BINNS oo. a.ce a ou 0 a5i WS eset 121 100% 
East Conemaugh ............... 33 100% 
SRM ss Gsindoe naa eatanenes 180 100% 
aid kSis tek p. peal Ka conte dets 556 100% 
EE <b Go» hea tikeeon made poet 68 100% 
Groeme County ....ccrccivecess 322 100% 
IIE | eines ktaecieseiwidkexas 53 100% 
DNs ialiia é &dcn We de owas 129 100% 
Indiana State Normal School .... 66 100% 
SUE s 5b dS ni heke 6 nd 03 oes ceo) 57 100% 
Lancaster County .........ece0- 727 100% 
DGNORMIOIN dy oc tioe ot eat eu. os fa 213 100% 
Lower Merion Township ........ 147 100% 
Luzerne County ................ 1647 100% 
Mateweine tal. ss0iciesiis anal: 304 100% 
Meadville ......... eit haw Sees we 91 100% 
Millersville State Nermal School. 33 100% 
Monessen .......... Ni oTSS MURR 160 100% 
Monongahela City .............. 71 100% 
Montour County ..........esce0- 84 100% 
SS 55 ai 5.545 vex weeds 64 100% 
Die I Rasiad aie cece 324 100% 
i) ae errs ee ee 79 100% 
Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphans’ 

Industrial School .......... 6 100% 
en Bs. . LIER Oe 199 100% 
fa RR es Realy Saneeieee De 92 100% 
PORMSNENWNO 6. oo ctv’ eee 66 100% 
ee nkGe is i. ese ERS 574 100% 
MEI? GG ALS. roars rye 42 100% 
Rostraver Township ............ 69 100% 
SOT 0 end SLE is Uwe ccan wees 58 100% 
SUN ibd ois Sa bn 5's Swan bole 109 100% 
Te ose. eniee. as. eases: 59 100% 
Tape shinee ell civsivesvenk 60 100% 
Wart sé. cas ince rvial oe: 117 100% 


Wayne County ...........0.00. 233 100% 
Wawmeeeee esids exwede i cdik (OCA 62. 100% 
Wilew Tarte adn c ic esis cute Ge oevl 424 100% 
Wyoming County .............. 128 100% 
Fark LGR bi olys> 03:0 Fi sewri ewes 602 100% 
ORM). ta cwedptinn + pesbatteiahnl 273 100% 





MEASURING YOURSELF 


Why not check up on yourself occasionally? 

1. Progress: Am I improving? Do I plan 
to improve as the years go by, by reading, go- 
ing to school and by learning from my fellow 
teachers? 

2. Modern Ideals: Am I making suitable 
use of: 

a. Application of principles of educational 
psychology? 

b. Methods of working in the background? 

c. Efficiency that eliminates drudgery? 

d. Problems, projects and motives? 

e. Application of principles of standardiza- 
tion, use of tests when they may be 
helpful? 

3. Do I give proper attention to each indi- 
vidual and allow him the chance to advance as 
rapidly as possible? 

4. Am I socializing my school and using 
the social motive to the proper extent? 

5. Is my administration satisfactory as to 
morale, co-operation, attention to details? 

6. Am I taking proper hygienic care of the 
children? 

7. What am I doing to connect school life 
with that outside in: 

a. Recognition of home interests? 

b. Stimulation to better employment of out- 
side time? 

c. Acquaintance with parents? 

8. What am I doing to make myself a bet- 
ter teacher in: 

a. Personal appearance? 

b. Disposition? 

c. Professional knowledge? 

d. Physical and mental health? 

e. Recreation and enjoyment of life? 

9. Results in subject matter. 

a. What definite results am I able to show 
in each subject I teach? 

10. Results aside from subject matter. 

a. What special attitude am I developing 
in the children aside from the taught 
subjects? 

From Dr. Geo. E. Freeland’s new book, The 
Improvement of Teaching, p. 8, 9. Courtesy 
F. H. Linder. 





SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM CONTEST 
CLOSES FEBRUARY 20, 1925 


The School Health Program Contest time 
limit has been extended from January 10 as 
formerly announced to February 20, 1925. 





“Mamma,” complained little Elsie, “I don’t 
feel very well.” 

“That’s too bad, dear,” said mother sympa- 
thetically. “Where do you feel worst?” 

“In school, mamma.” 
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“NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS” NUMBER 
OF THE JOURNAL 


In December, the Association published a 
special number of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL devoted to New School Buildings and 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 
It is an administrative number of especial 
interest to Superintendents, Supervising Prin- 
cipals, High School Principals, Heads of De- 
partments, Boards of Education, Architects 
and Builders. 
This 9 x 12-inch book of 200 pages has an 
art cover designed by C. Valentine Kirby, 
Director of Art, and is made of the finest of 
materials. The edition consists of 5,000 copies. 
The table of contents is as follows: 
Pennsylvania’s Educational Program—J. 
George Becht 

Directory of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion 

The School Plant and the Building Program— 
HuBert C. Eicher 

The Administration Bureau—Francis B. Haas 

Increase in County Distribution of State Ap- 
propriation 

School Board Officials 

Statistical Summary 1922-1923 

Health Education—C. H. Keene 

Accredited Colleges and Universities 

Extension Education—A. W. Castle 

A Purposeful Art Education for Pennsylvania 
—C. Valentine Kirby 

Geography—Erna Grassmuck 

School Libraries—Adeline B. Zachert 

Special Education—F. N. Maxfield 

Secondary Education—J. N. Rule 

The Junior High School Movement in Penn- 
sylvania—J. M. Glass 

High School Supervision and General Field 
Service—James G. Pentz 

Mathematics and Science 

Music—Hollis Dann 

School Attendance—W. M. Denison 

Pennsylvania’s Twenty-Four Million Dollar 
School Building Program—Jonas E. Wag- 


ner 

The Social Studies—J. Lynn Barnard 

The School Building—Thomas S. Baker 

English in the Pennsylvania Schools—Orton 
Lowe 

Report of Activities of the Teacher Bureau— 
Albert Lindsey Rowland 

Vocational Education in Pennsylvania—L. H. 
Dennis 

Pre-Professional and Professional Credentials 
Bureau—C. D. Koch 

Rural Education—Lee L. Driver 

Philadelphia School Building Program—Louis 
Nusbaum 

Temple University’s Building Program—Laura 
H. Carnell 

Monongahela High School Building 

Copies are available at $1.00 each, postpaid. 
Send your order to P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 
10 S. Market Square, Harrisburg. 





“Who gave ye the black eye, Mark?” 
“Nobody give it t’? me, I had t’ fight fer it.” 
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CINCINNATI CONVENTION 


February 22-26, 1925 

The opening service of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. will be held 
Sunday afternoon, February 22 at four o’clock 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. The last general session 
will be on Thursday evening, February 26. The 
general theme for the week, selected by Presi- 
dent William McAndrew, is Schools for Ser- 
vice not for Self. 

Exhibits 

The convention will emphasize the finer 
things in education, and exhibits in the Cin- 
cinnati Music Hall will be arranged to show 
progress in such activities. The creative work 
of children in the fine arts will have a promi- 
nent place. The exhibit will include paintings, 
drawings, wood cuts, plastics and embroideries. 
Posters showing participation of schools in 
movements for civic betterment will form an 
interesting section of the exhibit. All schools 
having material suitable for exhibit are in- 
vited to contribute. William H. Vogel, art 
authority of the Cincinnati public schools, will 
be in charge. 


Hotels 


Reservations of hotel rooms already made 
forecast an unusually large attendance. Single 
rooms in hotels are exhausted but the Hous- 
ing Committee has an ample supply of such 
rooms in private residences. Hotel rooms for 
occupancy by two or more persons are still 
available. Communications regarding sleep- 
ing room accommodations should be addressed 
to Thomas Quinlan, Chamber of Commerce, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Special Railroad Rates 
One and one-half fare for the round trip on 
the identification certificate plan. Certificates 
will be ready for distribution January 10. 


Special Pullman from Harrisburg 


A special Pullman with accommodations for 
27 men will leave Harrisburg Saturday even- 
ing, February 21 at 8:19 o’clock for Cincinnati. 
If more than 27 desire to go with the “bunch,” 
additional Pullman service will be provided. 

A convenient schedule on the Cincinnati 
Limited, No. 53 is 


Lv. North Philadelphia: ........ Saturday 5:50 P. M 
Lvs. WASRINBtOn | 6c osc cecovcccces Saturday 4:50 P. M. 
PO. ee reer ee Saturday 7:26 P. M. 
LV. BAPTIBDUTE «so o:05.09 6 000s erie Saturday 8:19 P. M 
Dit, ONE: oo ae Oks ss acca eae Saturday 11:11 P. M 

Sense a9. eyes 6 all eee Sunday 9:10 A. M 


Ar. Cincinnati 


The return trip may be made on the Gotham 
Limited, No. 154-54 


PP ge sa reer Thursday 9:55 P. M. 
PO Re eee ee eee ee oe Friday 12:10 P. M. 
RP EIEN, cece cicveseseccn Friday 2:67 P. M. 
RPT Oa swede ees ee sue Friday 4:25 P. M. 
MS TITORARBON. o.oo cweisocicsinccs Friday 7:00 P. M. 
Ar. North Philadelphia ........ Friday 7:34 P. M. 


These trains are not extra fare trains in 
and out of Harrisburg. The extra fare from 
Philadelphia to Harrisburg on No. 53 is $2.40. 


Vol. 73, No. 5 


Regular one-way fares to Cincinnati are 
PU WOE, cease addssncseccccncues $23.77 
Prrovm: ERAPriWDUreys oc ccs ccc cc ccccccdeccccccscene 


pa RS ee Serer es Fee ee eee 11.19 
Pullman fares to Cincinnati are 
From Harrisburg, lower berth .........seeeee% $5.63 


From Harrisburg, upper berth.........eceee+- 4.50 
From Harrisburg, drawing room.............:. 


Send request (no money) for reservation to 
the Executive Secretary, 10 S. Market Square, 
Harrisburg. 


Pennsylvania Headquarters and Dinner 


Pennsylvania Headquarters will be in the 
Hotel Sinton, just opposite the Hotel Gibson. 

The Pennsylvania dinner will be held Tues- 
day evening, February 24 promptly at 6:00 
o’clock in the Ballroom of the Hotel Sinton. 
Price per plate is $3.00. Make early reserva- 
tion (with or without money) through the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 10 S. Market Square, Har- 
risburg. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC FORENSIC 
SOCIETY 


_ Last spring the Interscholastic Forensic So- 
ciety was organized at a meeting of delegates 
of five public high schools, held at the Chel- 
tenham High School, Elkins Park. Before 
the end of the school year twelve schools had 
become members of this Society, eleven Penn- 
sylvania schools and one of New Jersey. The 
schools are, Cheltenham High School, College- 
ville High School, Abington High School, Le- 
highton High School, Ridley Park High School, 
Souderton High School, East Greenville High 
School, Spring City High School, Media High 
School, Glen-Nor High School, Lansdale High 
School,—all of Pennsylvanna and the Mill- 
ville High School of New Jersey. 

The purpose of this organization is to stimu- 
late debating and oratorical contests among 
high schools and to award to debaters and 
orators an established insignia which gives to 
these school activities that recognition which 
athletics has already claimed. 

It should be understood that the nature of 
this Society is purely honorary. It is not and 
does not intend to be another debating 
league. Of the ‘twelve schools which are mem- 
bers of this Society, there are three Debating 
Leagues represented. 

Each school is obliged to pay a small annual 
fee for membership, and in return receives a 
charter in this organization. Any pupil par- 
ticipating in one interscholastic debate or ora- 
torical contest, is eligible to membership in 
this Society upon recommendaton of the fac- 
ulty coach and high school principal. These 
individual members are awarded certificates 
indicating their membership and are entitled 
to wear the official insignia. 

On November 1, a special meeting of the 
delegates of six of our member schools was 
held in the Cheltenham High School building. 
The following officers were elected to serve un- 
til next spring, when the Constitution provides 
for the regular election: President, C. A. Ful- 
mer of Collegeville High School; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Z. G. Wyatt of Abington High 
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School; Secretary Treasurer, H. M. Wessel of 
Cheltenham High School. 

It is the hope of the Society to expand this 
year and to have at the end of this school year 
100 per cent increase in the number of its 
member schools. A special drive for member- 
ship will be started shortly. 

Further information can be had by address- 
ing H. M. Wessel, Cheltenham High School, 
Elkins Park, Pa. 





HONOR ROLL IN SCHOOL SAVINGS 
BANKING FOR 1923-24 

The Fifth Annual Report of School Savings 
Banking, compiled by the American Bankers 
Association, 110 East 42nd Street, New York 
City, lists the following Pennsylvania cities on 
an Honor Roll which indicates at least 75 per 
cent pupil participation: 


Class A—Enrollment over 10,000 


Per cent 
National Rank City Participating 
Re Allentown’ 2.2 .005.6° F% 
RG os ee CROTON {ok wane cee 85. 
gt, PRA A ea Johnstown ........ 83.3 
aD, fun Pittsburgh ........ 83. 
Class B—Enrollment 5,000 to 10,000 
Bae ghee Braddock ......... 95.9 
,. eyes Mingstom® 5. i... 6 v6 75.4 
>| SER McKees Rocks ..... 75.1 
Class C—Enrollment 2,000 to 5,000 
Sirs wok Duquesne ......... 99.6 
pb AER es Pee eh 96.1 
Tees caus COMMIOOEE  o. avcide ot 95.4 
ry SAP pp iaiee SHAH i ee 95. 
Sic. She Bellevue’... . 6 86.5 
GBS fae Washington ....... 86.5 
Q8. 22508 Prema 64 oh Sees 85.3 
Pee eee Canonsburg ....... 85.1 
48°? SRA Tebanon =... eee ct 83.4 
7 BAL Pee Pottsville ......... 82.1 
Ges eke Belle Vernon ...... 82. 
Belt inaee Jeannette ......... 80.7 
Co Dae Frackville ......... 80. 
f 3 py ee Ambridge ......... 76. 
Wet hs ta Mount Carmel ..... 75. 
Class D—Enrollment under 2,000 
Waa iive. Clearfield ......... 99.9 
Ds oo oc GEIS WE oes o's 99.5 
po ERR ara? Stroudsburg ....... 98. 
1G iiss. Midiah@ os 703 xoo. 95.5 
yer sy Dravosburg ....... 94.4 
7. | eee gee Turtle Creek ...... 91. 
OFS. HES Bridgeville ........ 90. 
SG ries AERGHG OL SS Sess 86.8 
arse Sewickley ......... 85. 
BPS SA Reynoldsville ...... 83.5 
SSS Chavriero® 22350005 79.4 
ORs. obser Tralewe 35.4 Bakdi 78.2 
OB. Foi eu Bentleyville ....... 77. 
OB occu ORS McDonald ......... 76.6 
1006 e. 2's IETS IS oS a's aie 76.1 
tue. scee8 Mantes. 23856e.000. 75.9 
108... core Eatrobes e222. tse 75.3 
: BAAR Conemaugh ........ 75. 
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STATE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
BOARD SECRETARIES 


The Executive Committee of the State As- 
sociation of School Board Secretaries met in 
Harrisburg on November 19 and outlined 
the program for the February meeting which 
will be held in the Technical High School, 
Harrisburg, Tuesday, February 10, 1925. 

President Wenner of Allentown is making 
every effort to prepare a program that will 
repay the time and money spent in attending 
the meeting. 

He strongly urges that every Secretary 
present to his Board a request to be sent to 
this meeting of the Association. 





COCHRAN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
JOHNSTOWN 

On November 24, 1924, Johnstown dedicated 
to her boys and girls of junior high school age 
a plant consisting of six buildings: academic, 
manual arts, domestic arts, auditorium, gym- 
nasium and boiler house. The red brick build- 
ings, all of fire-proof construction, are located 
about one mile from the business district on 
land reclaimed from the flood plain of Stony 
Creek. The approximate cost, including site but 
excluding furnishings. is $1,250,000. 

At the afternoon program presided over by 
Dale McMaster, Principal, the speakers were 
‘Superintendent Samuel J. Slawson, Johnstown 
and A. E. Winship, Editor Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. At the evening program the fol- 
lowing spoke: James M. Glass, Director of 
Junior High Schools, Harrisburg; John Mar- 
tin Thomas, President of Pennsylvania State 
College and A. E. Winship. 

This magnificent plant, which Doctor Win- 
ship pronounced America’s “latest best,” will 
be used for these four specific purposes: 

1. To recognize and make provision for the 

individual differences in children. 

2. To provide for the varying rates of prog- 
ress so that pupils may advance as rap- 
idly as their abilities permit. 

3. To provide for educational and vocational 
exploration and guidance. 

4. To reduce school mortality. 

Plans are well under way for a fine new 

senior high school building in Johnstown. 


WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 

The World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations through its officers extends good wishes 
to all nations and a cordial invitation to edu- 
cational-organizations world-wide to send dele- 
gates, to ministers of education in all coun- 
tries to be present or to be represented, and to 
educators generally to attend the coming bi- 
ennial meeting of the Federation, July 20-28, 
1925 at Edinburgh, Scotland. 

The Federation seeks to promote interna- 
tional understanding and to bring the peoples 
of the earth together on the common ground 
of education in a greater bond of brotherhood 
to the end that justice and good will may pre- 
vail Augustus O. Thomas, President, Augus- 
ta, Maine. 
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LEECHBURG DEDICATES A NEW HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Leechburg, Armstrong County, a town of 
5,000 inhabitants, dedicated a new high school 
building on the evening of September 26. The 
building cost $250,000, the equipment $25,000. 
It contains 23 class rooms, a large gymnasium, 
a domestic science department, a library, an 
emergency hospital and an auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 1,000. The manual train- 
ing department is in a separate building. 

The equipment of the gymnasium was fur- 
nished by a former pupil of the school at a 
cost of over $5,000. The pupils equipped the 
stage in the auditorium at a cost of approxi- 
mately $2,000. The alumni association con- 
tributed the major part of the expense of the 
seating of the auditorium. The local banks 
equipped the manual training and domestic 
science departments. 

A patron of the school sent his check for 
$500 to procure a moving picture outfit. Other 
donations such as pictures and statuary were 
received, valued at $15,000. The Mother’s Club, 
one of the most helpful. organizations in the 
town, is trying to raise sufficient money to 
furnish the model dining room. The Board of 
Directors has gone the limit of its ‘borrowing 
capacity. Its appeal to the school patrons to 
help out in paying for modern equipment has 
met with good results. S. M. Negley is super- 
vising principal of the Leechburg schools. 





ART EDUCATION IN NORTHAMPTON 
, COUNTY 

Through the efficient leadership of Superin- 
tendent George A. Grim, who is a student and 
lover of the beautiful, art is functioning ef- 
fectively in the schools of Northampton 
County. The following are some of the achieve- 
ments: 

(a) Art Supervisors—All progressive bor- 
oughs employ supervisors. Their good influ. 
ence has reached many rural districts. 

(b) Art Appreciation—Local teachers’ insti- 
tutes devoted a portion of the session to a dis- 
cussion of suitable pictures for school rooms; 
farmers’ institutes devoted some time to a dis- 
cussion of proper pictures for the home; pupils 
and patrons were urged to assist in raising 
funds and selecting pictures; at least a dozen 
splendid pictures were properly framed and 
distributed; directors were requested to pur- 
chase some pictures. In several cases each 
school within the district has received a picture 
purchased by the school directors; art exhibits 
were encouraged and have netted some beauti- 
ful pictures: high school classes have purchas- 
ed memorial pictures; several public spirited 
patrons have presented splendid pictures to 
the schools: publishers of art calendars have 
given some of their best products. 

The slogan has been “at least one suitable 
picture properly framed in each school room.” 





Teacher to philosophic pupil: “What is a 
hypocrite?” . 

Pupil: “A boy who comes to school with a 
smile on his face.” 
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FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS OF WOMEN 


The Deans of Women of the State of Penn- 
sylvania convened in their fourth annual ses- 
sion at the Penn-Harris in Harrisburg on 
November seventh and eighth with Dean 
Laura H. Carnell of Temple University pre- 
siding. Sixty deans were in attendance. 

Mrs. Ella W. Brown, Dean of Women of 
East Stroudsburg State Normal School, dis- 
cussed “The Broader Outlook of the Gradu- 
ates of our Colleges, Normals and High 
Schools.” She raised the question of how 
many graduates measure up to the “fullness 
of the riches” which their college or school 
has to offer. She stated that the college girl 
should come out with perfect health, with poise, 
with the wealth that comes from contacts with 
big people and with a knowledge of how to 
maintain proper relations with her own family 
and add richness to the church, school and 
civic life of her community. She pointed out 
that only teachers who have wealth of soul, 
who have that tremendous earnestness and 
seriousness upon which souls grow, can ex- 
pect to send out strong graduates. 

Dr. Robert C. Shaw, District Director from 
the Department of Public Instruction, present- 
ed the subject of the personal element in edu- 
cation. He stated that the greatest defect in 
American education today is underestimating 
our own ability and the ability of those we 
teach. Specific instances showing the power 
of a teacher to inspire students were cited. 

“The College Youth as Presented in Some 
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of Our Current Fiction and Newspaper Ar- 
ticles” was discussed by Miss Thyrsa W. 
Amos, Dean of Women of the University of 
Pittsburgh. She briefly reviewed numerous 
books of current fiction and recent articles in 
The Century and The Atlantic dealing with 
college life, and in evaluating them said, “No 
sincere person fears truth, but he is afraid of 
half-truths. It is the partial truths in ‘Danc- 
ers in the Dark,’ in ‘This Side of Paradise,’ in 
‘The Plastic Age,’ in ‘Big Year,’ in ‘Town 
and Gown,’ in such articles as ‘Unpreparing 
Students for Life,’ it is these half-truths that 
damage college, student and public. If all 
these pictures were true, and if they were true 
for all students and in all institutions, colleges 
and universities would better close.” To coun- 
teract the effect of such publications, Dean 
Amos suggested that college administrators, 
deans and officials could do much through the 
literature they put out and through public 
addresses to inform the public of the ennob- 
ling influences of college life. The discussion 
of the address was led by Lillian Rosenkranz, 
Dean of Women, Wilson College. 

In the High School section Dr. Ellen C. 
Potter, Secretary of Welfare, in discussing the 
subject, “The Health of the High School Girl,” 
explained the new idea of what health means 
and the teacher’s responsibility in promoting a 
health program. She discussed both physical 
and mental health explaining points concern- 
ing both of which the teacher should be aware 
and presenting a criterion for judging them. 

An excellent explanation of “The Dalton 
Plan” was given by Miss Anna W. Nock, South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. She ex- 
hibited samples of “contracts” and explained 
their use. The different checks being used in 
testing the efficiency of the plan were outlined. 
One of the most outstanding was the library 
record. The number of students using the li- 
brary has been three times as large per month 
as last year under the old system of instruc- 
tion, and the number of books drawn out has 
increased threefold. The discussion was led 
by Miss Stella Cullen, West Philadelphia High 
School for Girls. 

In the Normal School, College and Univer- 
sity section, Dean Ruth A. L. Dorsey of Drexel 
Institute gave an address upon the “Teaching 
of the Appreciation of Art in Our Schools.” 
She said that art appreciation is a matter of 
spirit rather than technical knowledge. Art 
should be used primarily to make life more 
beautiful rather than to advance industrial 
interests. A plea was made to salvage the cre- 
ative spirit in the children; to have children 
familiar with the works of art in our own 
country. 

Dean Florence Kunkel of Edinboro State 
Normal ‘gave a comprehensive report of the 
meeting of the National Association of Deans 
of Women. 


Dean, Lois Cory-Thompson of Grove City 
College reported on an extensive questionnaire 
sent out to colleges and universities. A spirited 
discussion was led by Dean Grace Hunton of 
Thiel College. 





| 
| 
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In the general session Miss E. Marie Lentz, 
Dean of Girls of Altoona High School, gave a 
resumé of the course for deans of women given 
at Columbia University in the 1924 summer 
session. 

Three speakers contributed to the interest 
of the association dinner on Friday evening. 
Dr. C. F. Hoban of the State Department of 
Public Instruction brought greetings from Dr. 
J. George Becht and spoke about Pennsylva- 
nia’s contribution to the fields of art and 
music. Mrs. John B. Hamme, president of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, brought 
assurance of the interest of the club women 
in the work of the dean of women. Prof. 
Sarah M. Sturtevant of Columbia University 
discussed “The Professional Training of a 
Dean.” She explained the native equipment 
which she believed a dean should possess, 
stressing particularly the “human” elements. 

The committee in charge of the business 
of the Association for the ensuing year is 
composed of Laura H. Carnell, Dean Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Chairman; Gertrude 
E. Bradt, Dean of Women of Mansfield State 
Normal, Secretary; and Elizabeth Lewis, Dean 
of Girls, Nesquehoning High School, Nesque- 
honing, Treasurer. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


Those of us who have read “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” recall how the young paragon 
grieved that England with all her ancestral 
glories had nothing to equal the splendor of 
the United States torchlight campaign parade. 

Gone are those gorgeous elections where 
torchlights and violent oratory roused the be- 
fogged voter to his duty. England seems to 
have more enthusiastic election demonstra- 
tions nowadays than we on this side of the 
pond. Heckling and fisticuffs, personal at- 
tacks and the like are as obsolete as are plaster 
casts of Admiral Dewey. 

The November 1924 election was quiet and 
orderly. Election night we grouped ourselves 
about the giant telautographs and watched the 
Coolidge returns go over the top and the bot- 
tom drop out of the La Follette dinner pail. 
Band pieces and movies interspersed the re- 
turns. Or perhaps we were included in the 
great throng who for the first time in our his- 
tory listened to presidential election returns 
over the radio. It was an orderly and proper 
November 4. 

Current History says that the total vote was 
greater than in any vote before in the history 
of the world. The same source gives the ap- 
proximate incomplete ballot as 29,000,000 
against 26,674,171 in 1920. Coolidge received 
approximately 15,500,000 votes; Davis 8,500,- 
000 votes; and La Follette 4,500,000 votes. 
The republicans received a clear majority in 
the House and Senate over the combined demo- 
crat, farm-labor and La Follette blocs. 

And yet we were all tremendously surprised 
at the returns. Somehow we had been led to 
believe that it would be a close election; that 
La Follette would succeed in getting enough 
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votes to throw the election into the House; 
then if the House couldn’t agree upon a presi- 
dent, we could only wildly surmise what would 
happen when the Senate chose the vice presi- 
dent. Whether we were suffering autohyp- 
nosis or not, we found by the morning of No- 
vember 5 that Calvin Coolidge had had a big 


election. The votes were distributed in the 
Electoral College as follows: 
Coolidge—382 
ATION on 5 cas S . Diebriskaic.5... 8 
California ....... 38 NE ee Se Ske 3 
Colorado ........ 6 New Hampshire... 4 
Connecticut ...... 7 New Jersey ..... 14 
Delaware ........ 38 New Mexico..... 3 
Idaho Sh otetabis sin aie 4 New York ...... 45 
ep eeree re 29 North Dakota.... 5 
In@igne 26s cicavs = Eee 24 
OW ss otecnnn st Be OOM <5 4c. -55s 5 
See 10 Pennsylvania .... 38 
Kentucky ........ 13 Rhode Island .... 5 
Mabeb 35430005 6 South Dakota ... 5 
Maryland ....... DTA se edeec ess 4 
Massachusetts ... 18 Vermont ........ 4 
Michigan ........ 15 Washington ..... 7 
Minnesota ....... 12 West Virginia .. 8 
Se 18 Wyoming ........ 3 
Momtama: .5...3.. 4 
Davis—136 

Alabama ........ 12 North Carolina .. 12 
Arkansas ....... 9 Okinkowms........ 10 
Florida .......... 6 South Carolina... 9 
GOOrgis > 5.% 6.62%% 14 Tennessee ....... 12 
Louisiana .....-.: 10 Temes ca.eceecs.. 20 
Mississippi ...... EO .. VaRRRR: vs os ck vee 12 


: La Follette—13 
Wisconsin ....... 13 


La Follette forces failed to register a big 
vote. At one time shortly before the election 
—says Current History—it seemed likely that 
La Follette would carry the states west and 
north of Illinois as far as the Pacific. But 
even the support of the American Federation 
of Labor and of the Socialists failed to bolster 
up his strength. With the exception of New 
York City he had little following outside his 
own state, Wisconsin. 

It was impossible to refrain from making 
comparisons between the elections in England 
and in the United States. It was on November 
4 that King George asked Stanley Baldwin to 
form a new government. The English election 
gave the conservatives an overwhelming ma- 
jority—412 seats. Labor lost 41, but still has 
a creditable showing—152. The liberalists, the 
party of Gladstone, Asquith and Lloyd George, 
which might be classified as midway between 
the conservative and labor parties had a fall- 
ing off of 118. This was due to the fact that 
because of the Zienoviev letter the liberalists 
joined conservative forces in defeating the la- 
borites who they were fearful might be “in- 
triguing with the Moscow government.” 

But the elections seem to indicate that neith- 
er England nor America is ready to give full 
control of the government to a fledgling party 
representing progressive labor. 
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HOLLIS DANN 


On February 1 Dr. Hollis E. Dann will 
sever his connection with the State Department 
of Public Instruction to become Professor and 
Head of the Department of Music Education 
in the School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity. | Als 

Dr. Dann’s service as Director of Music in 
the Department of Public Instruction began 
September 1, 1921 following the passage by 
the legislature of the act which made the 
teaching of vocal music mandatory in the 
schools of the State. At the time of his ap- 
pointment, Dr. Dann was the head of the music 
department of Cornell University, a depart- 
ment that had won national recognition be- 
cause of its excellence. It was under his 
leadership that the Cornell University Music 
Festival, Sage Chapel Choir and Cornell Glee 
Club came into prominence and it was through 
his personal work and his ability to select 
competent assistants that the Cornell Summer 
School of Music became one of the greatest 
centers in the country for the training of music 
supervisors. 

Immediately upon his coming to the De- 
partment of Public Instruction in 1921, Dr. 
Dann formulated a comprehensive music pro- 
gram. It included a complete course of study 
for the schools of the State, the fixing of 
standards for teachers and supervisors and 
the organization of extension classes for teach- 
ers in service. ; 

The plans made and put into operation by 
Doctor Dann and his assistants are now suc- 
cessfully serving the two million school chil- 
dren in the State; the fourteen normal schools 
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are effectively training prospective teachers; 
through extension classes and summer courses 
teachers in service have been gradually quali- 
fying; effective work is being done in the rural 
schools; supervisors’ courses have been estab- 
lished at the Indiana, Mansfield and West 
Chester Normal Schools; musical organizations 
—vocal and instrumental—have rapidly multi- 
plied; and through the State Wide Music 
Weeks and Music Memory Contests an appre- 
ciation of music is being developed not only 
among teachers and school children but among 
the people as a whole. 

The West Chester Summer School of Music, 
which he organized and personally directed, is 
one of Dr. Dann’s outstanding achievements 
in the State. This school, during each of the 
past three summers, has had an enrollment 
of more than 500 music supervisors from 
Pennsylvania and thirty other states. 

Dr. Dann has rendered Pennsylvania a dis- 
tinctive service. He has placed school music 
on a solid foundation and has so organized the 
machinery that Pennsylvania’s advance musi- 
cally is sure to be steady and effective. 

The Department of Public Instruction sin- 
cerely regrets the departure of Dr. Dann. 





ATHLETICS AND MORALS 


A well-known weekly magazine is advocating 
the teaching of morals in the public schools. 
So long as we permit the present methods of 
conducting interscholastic athletics to prevail, 
the formal teaching of morals or ethics is a 
“saving at the spigot and wasting at the bung” 
process. 

Boards of Education hire professional 
coaches regardless of their ethical or educa- 
tional qualifications, paying them more than 
regular teachers; they build expansive stadi- 
ums and then foster a wretched type of ath- 
letic competition in order to draw large crowds 
that they may pay for the construction. Su- 
perintendents and principals permit boys to 
play who are over-age, and wink at the falsi- 
fication of records. Students and alumni 
boldly and baldly proselyte outside their le- 
gitimate territory in order to draw in more 
and stronger gladiators. 

The sporting element, who are mostly 
“sports” but not sportsmen, use the contests 
as a medium of open, public betting, the situa- 
tion being so bad in the capital city of a great 
state that the local newspapers commented edi- 
torially upon the evil. 

To make the situation worse, this cheap 
sporting element in some cities is advocating 
interscholastic football for junior high schools. 
The average age-of junior high school boys 
is less than fourteen years. 

We spread before our children this mess of 
pottage of false standards, open betting, steal- 
ing players from other schools, lying regard- 
ing eligibility of players, and then talk of 
preaching ethics and morals. Even a glim- 
mering of intelligence would convince us that 
children will do as we do rather than as we 
say.—Charles H. Keene, M.D 
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PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Interscholastic Scholarship Competition 

The Harvard Phi Beta Kappa Society has 
planned a novel interscholastic scholarship 
competition. A trophy will be awarded to the 
school whose scholarship team makes the best 
showing in the College Entrance Examination 
Board examinations next June. According to 
the plan, the members of the competing school 
teams take the examinations to enter Harvard 
under either its “old plan” or its “new plan,” 
but all the competitors are “eligible to count, 
whether they go to Harvard or not.” Robert 
S. Hale, chairman of the trophy committee of 
the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa Society, Boston, 
Mass., suggests that the principal plan a 
scholastic season with the leading students 
of the school just as candidates for athletic 
teams now plan for football and baseball. 


Graduate Fellowships for Belgian Universities 

The Commission for Relief in Belgium Edu- 
cational Foundation has announced that a 
limited number of American graduate fellow- 
ships for study in Belgium during the year 
1925-26 will be awarded by April 1, 1925. The 
following are among the rules determining the 
candidate’s eligibility: he must be an American 
citizen, must be able to speak and read French 
and must be a graduate of a college or pro- 
fessional school of recognized standing. Appli- 
cation blanks and further information may be 
secured by addressing the Fellowship Commit- 
tee, C. R. B. Educational Foundation, Inc., 42 
Broadway, N. Y. 


Prizes for Spanish Students 


-The American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and La Prensa are conducting con- 
tests in which ninety cash prizes amounting 
to $3,500 will be distributed in five groups. 
$1,325 will be awarded as prizes in secondary 
schools; $675 as prizes to those holding B. A. 
degrees; $500 to those holding M. A. degrees; 
$500 to those holding Doctors’ degrees and 
$500 to teachers of Spanish. For particulars 
address La Prensa, 245 Canal Street, New 
York City. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
at Washington calls for the following: 
Teachers—high school, model primary; pri- 
mary’ _ specialist—Philippine Service— 
$1,500-$2,000. 

Principal of Home Economics—Indian Ser- 
vice—$1,500. 

Teacher of Home Economics (prevocational 
grades)—Indian Service—$1,200. 

Assistant Scientific Aid (Museum History)— 
$1,500. 

Junior Librarian—$1,860. 

Library Assistant—$1,680. 

Junior Library Assistant—$1,500. 

Under Library Assistant—$1,320. 

Minor Library Assistant—$1,140. 

Extension Home Economist—$3,800. 

Junior Social Economist—$1,860. 
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EDUCATION WEEK 


American Education Week was generally ob- 
served throughout Pennsylvania. Reports 
from the different sections of the State indi- 
cate that education was advanced and citizen- 
ship elevated as a result of the organized ef- 
forts of the different agencies. 

The hearty co-operation of such organiza- 
tions as the American Legion, The Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Associations, The Mothers Congress 
and Parent-Teacher organizations, churches, 
clubs, societies and civic bodies should be a 
source of great gratification to all concerned. 

Pennylvania’s was a constructive program 
organized around the school needs of the State 
as a whole and the various local communities. 
The decision to stress a particular educational 
project of interest to the entire State proved 
popular and profitable. It stimulated interest 
in Education Week as an annual celebration 
and gave opportunity to focus attention on the 
subject of art, the teaching of which was made 
mandatory by the 1921 legislature. 

The observance really extended over a three 
weeks’ period, beginning November 9 when 
Tarentum, Brackenridge, Natrona, Harrison 
Township and East Deer Township united in 
a celebration that surpassed even the effective 
one of a year ago. This celebration was ad- 
vanced because of Armistice Day and included 
daily programs touching special problems, art 
and industrial exhibits, window displays, the 
production of a pageant “The Newsie” and the 
publication of a 68-page program booklet con- 
taining the history of Allegheny Valley. 

The celebration was brought to a close with 
the window exhibit of the Fifty-second Street 
Business Men’s Association of Philadelphia, 
held November 22-29. There in the shop win- 
dows 300 paintings of Philadelphia artists 
were displayed in a manner that showed ad- 
vanced taste in window dressing and served to 
develop an appreciation of the beautiful in 
those who traveled the street during that week. 

The outstanding feature of Pennsylvania’s 
celebration was the advance given art. The 
State’s objectives are now better known and 
it is certain that a greater appreciation of art 
values will result from the programs carried 
out in practically every community. Art was 
made the subject of study in English classes 
and richly illustrated booklets were made by 
students. Addresses on art were delivered 
before school assemblies, clubs, community 
meetings and were broadcasted from various 
radio stations. Art pageants were part of 
several programs. Window displays, art col- 
lections, exhibits of paintings, sculpture, dishes, 
textiles, furniture, ete. featured programs in 
many districts. The poster and other art work 
done under the direction of the 600 art super- 
visors was easily the most intensive and con- 
structive in the history of the State. 

In Harrisburg the art of the Capitol was 
specially studied by the 125 art teachers of the 
city. They, in turn, accompanied their pupils 
—sixth grade and above—to the building where 
the architecture, the bronze doors, the paint- 
ings of Abbey, Violet Oakley and Van Ingen, 
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the tiling of Mercer and the stained glass 
windows of Van Ingen served as art lessons. 

Marywood College assembled a very remark- 
able collection, issued a special booklet of 16 
pages and had exercises every day. 

Exhibitions of local artists were made at 
Indiana, Marywood, Norristown, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Warren. 

Mrs. Thomas Lynch of Greensburg opened 
her home and invited the public to view the 
arts and crafts exhibited there. She published 
a catalog of 20 pages that they might the bet- 
ter understand and appreciate the collection. 

Invitations issued to parents to visit schools 
in many districts contained art designs made 
by the children. 

The Hazleton Plain Speaker devoted a page 
to the art articles written by teachers and stu- 
dents of the high school. 

School grounds were beautified in many dis- 
tricts and numerous schools were the recipients 
of handsome pictures. 

A second important accomplishment of the 
week was the success of the “Visit Your 
Schools” campaign. It is safe to say that more 
people visited schools from November 17 to 
23 than during all the previous Education 
Weeks. The results will be far reaching. A 
closer bond has been established. People have 
a better understanding of the aims of the 
schools, know the teachers better and are sure 
to co-operate more heartily in educational 
movements. In this connection it is interesting 
to know that Canonsburg combined Safety with 
Education Week and had a most successful 
Parents’ Night. Carnegie had an enthusiastic 
Parents’ Day. Elk and Northumberland coun- 
ties organized vigorous “Visit the Schools” 
campaigns. Montour County had a special 
“Rural Life Day,’ and held nine two-session 
community meetings which were attended by 
2,600 of its 6,000 population. Lebanon’s “Go 
To School” campaign was a great success. 
Johnsonburg had a “Better Schools Day.” Mun- 
hall held evening sessions, invited the public 
to “Take a Trip Through Your Schools” and 
had the students act as guides. These are 
typical reports. 

Through the Commonwealth Day programs 
our State is better known and more appreci- 
ated. Much was done to develop interest in 
local history. Constitution Day ranked high 
among the successes of the week. The observ- 
ance was general. Superintendents outlined 
interesting programs, County Bar Associations 
furnished speakers, the children recited the 
creed of the American Bar Association and 
many districts included Preamble pageants in 
their programs. Cumberland County followed 
a uniform program in all school districts. Car- 
bon County had a special observance of Con- 
stitution Day. In Blair County Superinten- 
dent Davis and the Bar Association did an out- 
standing piece of work. The results were 
gratifying not only to superintendents and 
teachers but to the Bar Association and citi- 
zens as well. 

There was an enthusiastic observance of 
Health Day. Pageants,: playlets, folk dances 
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and health demonstrations were common. Hazel 
Township did a splendid piece of work. In In- 
diana, doctors and dentists delivered health 
addresses in the various schools. Reading car- 
ried out a comprehensive program and many 
counties stressed health work in their pro- 
grams. Adult Education and Conservation 
were considerably advanced through the unique 
program carried out. 

In many of the churches of the State, ser- 
mons were delivered on Education and the re- 
lationship of art to religion. In this connec- 
tion Bishop Hoban of the Scranton diocese 
loaned his personal art collection, gathered 
from all sections of the world, to Marywood 
College. He delivered lectures on art to the 
students and explained the art in the glass 
windows, statuary and the paintings of the 
Cathedral in Scranton. 

Private and parochial schools organized 
unique programs. Many colleges and normal 
schools observed the week. Albright College 
had daily exercises. State College issued a 
Rural Life letter. Shippensburg Normal had 
an observance that was marked by ingenuity 
and initiative. 

Berks County had a worth-while celebration. 
Johnstown featured fine art work and a well 
organized radio program. The Washington 
papers carried a serial story by Superinten- 
dent Stiers on “Who Are Training Your Chil- 
dren?” Lykens Valley put on a Farm Show. In 
the West Chester programs all features of art 
were touched. It is felt the results will ex- 
press themselves in more beautiful homes, im- 
proved communities and in the better tastes 
and better dress of the people. 

Summarized, Education Week’s contribution 
to the cause of education was highly satisfac- 
tory. People know the aims and objectives of 
the schools better than before. They have a 
greater regard for and deeper interest in their 
Commonwealth. Art has been brought to a 
greater extent into their lives. Their patri- 
otic impulses have been quickened and a desire 
for higher citizenship stimulated through the 
inspiring programs of the week. Problems 
that were perplexing have become less difficult. 
Educational needs were co-operatively consid- 
ered and through mutual understanding can 
be the more easily supplied. 





SEMI-MONTHLY PAY SCHEDULE 
ADOPTED 


In response to a request from the Dunmore 
Branch of the P. S. E. A., the members of 
the Dunmore School Board early in September 
instructed their superintendent to draw up a 
semi-monthly pay schedule. The schedule as 
adopted by the Board provides that the teach- 
ers be paid on the second and fourth Fridays 
of each month. The schedule has occasioned 
very little extra work on the part of the 
Board members and has worked out to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the teachers and Board 
members as well. 


John T. McAndrew, 
Secretary Dunmore Branch P. S. E. A. 
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BAYARD TAYLOR 
January 11, 1825—December 19, 1878 


All the schools in Pennsylvania will wish 
to celebrate the one-hundredth anniversarv 
of the birth of Bayard Taylor, the State’s most 
famous poet, on the school day nearest his 
centenary, perhaps Monday, January 12. So 
great a man and so famous an author deserves 
to be remembered. By his own well directed 
efforts he rose, with only such help from others 
as any ambitious youth may receive, from 
farm life and an apprenticeship in a news- 
paper office to world renown as poet, novelist, 
traveler, lecturer and diplomat. 

Born on a farm near Kennett Square, Janu- 
ary 11, 1825, he died in Berlin, Germany, 
December 19, 1878. In the fifty-three years 
of his life, he probably visited more foreign 
countries and traveled more miles than any 
other man then living. He wrote books about 
these countries, describing them and their in- 
habitants and relating his own experiences. 
With knapsack and staff we journey with him 
to the heart of Africa, to Lapland, to India 
and Japan, across the Steppes of Russia, to 
the mining camps of California, to the deserts 
of Arabia or into the Alps of Switzerland. 

Two of Bayard Taylor’s books have a special 
interest for young people, though older people, 
too, read them with enjoyment. The first is 
Boys of Other Countries—a capital book “for 
American boys” and American girls as well. 
The second is The Story of Kennett. This is a 
most exciting story of the times just after the 
Revolutionary War and gives us a good under- 
standing of the manners and customs of life 
in Chester County at that time. 

Space permits only the outline for a pres- 
entation of his life; the information with 
which to fill in the outline may be obtained 
from the school library, from histories of 
American literature, encyclopedias, etc. 

This outline of his life may be developed into 
a program which can be given in about an 
hour. 

I. Life, with especial attention to— 

1. Parentage and Quaker traditions. 
2. Rural environment and farm life. 
3. Education. 
4, Apprenticeship in the office of the 
Village Record. 
5. First book of verse: Ximena and Oth- 
er Poems, 1844. i 
6. First trip abroad and the resulting 
book, Views Afoot, 1846. 
7. Later career as Traveler, Author, 
Lecturer, Diplomat. 
II. Recitation from memory or reading of 
1.A Song of the Camp. 
2. The Burden of the Day. 
8. America (a stanza of the National 


Ode). 
4. The Song of 1876. 
Robert T. Kerlin, West Chester State 
Normal School 





Controversy equalizes fools and wisemen and 
fools know it.—Bentley. 
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THRIFT WEEK 
January 17-23 


Benjamin Franklin’s birthday—January 17 
—is a fitting day on which to begin a thrift 
campaign. The versatility and accomplish- 
ments of Franklin are such as indicate him to 
have been above all else thrifty in the use of 
that most precious of substances—Time. He 
says, “Employ your time well, if thou meanest 
to gain leisure; and, since thou are not sure 
of a minute, throw away not an hour.” 

Arthur Dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, ably summed up Franklin’s accom- 
plishments in the Journal of Education last 
February: 

“When you have a Thrift Week remember 
that Franklin was the original thrifter. When 
you see a mangle remember that Franklin in- 
vented it. .When you toast your feet on the 
stove think that Franklin started this idea of 
stoves. When you turn on the electric light 
remember that Franklin was the first elec- 
trician. When you praise Volstead recall that 
Franklin was the original ‘water-wagoner’ 
among public men. When you take out a fire 
insurance recall that Franklin was the organ- 
izer of the first insurance company. When 
your pupils study the Gulf Stream remember 
that Franklin was the first to have it charted. 
When you get home an hour earlier from school 
because of daylight saving think that Frank- 
lin first proposed it. When you read your 
morning mail remember that Franklin organ- 
ized our postal system.” 

Those are in themselves accomplishments to 
be proud of and yet Benjamin Franklin did 
not consider them his main business in life— 
they were only the efforts of his leisure, recrea- 
tion for his energetic mind. 

He lives to posterity, preeminently for his 
accomplishments as the statesman whom Car- 
lyle called “the father of the Yankees,” the 
diplomat whose presence in France. did so 
much to secure for the revolting colonies 
French recognition resulting in a substantial 
war loan. 

Franklin considered his real business to be 
printing which in those days meant knowing 
every step of the business from the duties of 
the printer’s “devil” to the work at the editor’s 
desk. His will begins: “I, Benjamin Franklin, 
Printer, late Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
United States of America to the Court of 
France.” It was the thrifty use of the leisure 
time of Benjamin Franklin, Printer, which 
made it possible for him to be of great service 
to his country. 

Poor Richard’s sayings are replete with 
thrifty maxims: 

Early to bed, early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise. 


A penny saved is a penny got. 


A National Conference on Thrift Education* 
was held at Washington, June 27, 28. Since 
1915 these conferences have been held to study 
and encourage national development of thrift, 
for it is a recognized fact that though the 
United States has many splendid qualities as a 
nation, she is not thrifty. Her citizens make 
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great sums of money every year but they 
lavish them on luxuries and unwise invest- 
ments. We are learning to be more thrifty of 
our rich natural resources, to economize time 
and effort and to make use of the waste and 
by-product. But we still have much to learn 
about saving money as a nation and as indi- 
viduals. 

There is no more satisfactory time to teach 
thrift than to the developing child in the school. 
The trait developed in the growing child will 
become a characteristic of the adult. 

H. R. Daniel, Secretary of the American 
Society for Thrift, says that it is estimated 
that during the past year the school children 
increased their savings more than twenty-five 
per cent. But of the 25,000,000 school children 
in the United States only about 3,000,000 are 
using the school banks. Here is possibility 
for greater development. 

Olive M. Jones, past president of the N. E. 
A., throws another light upon the subject of 
thrift: “There is just as much thrift required 
for wise spending as for saving money; there 
is just as much thrift involved in teaching 
people how to use money they save as in teach- 
ing them to put it into banks; more thrift, 
really, than there is in inculcating the idea 
that saving is hoarding.” 

These are the two aspects of thrift which 
the child must learn (1) To save his money 
systematically and (2) To spend it wisely. 

The kindergartner certainly has a sympa- 
thetic feeling for Simple Simon who hadn’t 
saved a penny and so couldn’t eat pie at the 
fair. And the high school boy and girl learns 
the higher motives and nobler principles of 
thrift as contrasted to miserliness through a 
study of Silas Marner. 

Theodore Roosevelt said: “Extravagance 
rots character; train youth away from it. The 
habit of saving money stiffens the will and 
brightens the energies.” : 

’ Teachers may secure material on Thrift 
Week free of cost by writing to the National 
Thrift Committee, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


*Turirt Epucation, a Report of the Thrift Confer- 
ence, may be secured from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. The report includes all of the addresses that were 
made, the reports and recommendations of the group chair- 
men, and the address of Brigadier-General Herbert M 
Lord, director of U. S. Budget, entitled The Nation’s 
Business. 50c per copy. 





THE SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE 


The effect of its introduction is to assure 
elementary teachers compensation equal to 
that of high school teachers, provided that cer- 
tain conditions are met. These include equally 
good academic and professional preparation, 
equal length of service and equal efficiency. 
That is, no discrimination in favor of high 
school teachers is made on the ground that 
their work is either more important, more diffi- 
cult or more exacting in point of knowledge 
and ability. The knowledge and ability re- 
quired may not be the same in the two posi- 
tions, but it is equally worthy and difficult to 
attain—James F. Hosic. 
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THE ENGLISH TEACHER’S CREED 
DR. JOSEPH J. REILLY 
Superintendent of Schools, Ware, Mass. 


Better Speech Week 
February 18-23 

I believe in the dignity and the beauty of 
the English language, in the grace and power 
of the tongue of Shakespeare and Milton, of 
Keats and Shelley, of Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son in poetry, and of Raleigh and Browne, 
of Addison and Goldsmith and Burke, of Rus- 
kin and Carlyle and Newman in prose. I be- 
lieve it my duty to make my pupils see the 
glory and the greatness of English speech, its 
music, its eloquence, its passion, its pathos, 
its rhythmic splendor, its rippling laughter, its 
mournful cadences that they may hear once 
more the living voices of the mighty dead, and 
know them for the men they were, in all their 
hopes, their fears, their yearnings, their fail- 
ures and aspirations, their weaknesses, their 
triumphs, their struggles for human advance- 
ment, their unshaken faith in the things that 
are divine. 

I highly resolve to do my utmost that 
through the study of English my students may 
be uplifted in spirit, broadened in mind, en- 
riched in intellect and made conscious of the 
nobility of their heritage, in the firm hope that 
they may become more worthy of a great past, 
more keen to know the dross from the fine gold 
of the present, more resolute that all things 
that are lovely and of good renort shall abide 
undefiled in the future. 





OUR MOTHER TONGUE 


Beyond the vague Atlantic deep, 

Far as the farthest prairies sweep, 
Where forest-glooms the nerve appall, 
Where burns the radiant western fall, 
One duty lies on old and young— 
With filial piety to guard, 

As on its greenest native sward, 

The glory of the English tongue. 


That ample speech! That subtle speech! 

Apt for the need of all and each; 

Strong to endure, yet prompt to bend 

Wherever human feelings tend. 

Preserve its force—expand its powers; 

And through the maze of civic life, 

In Letters, Commerce, even in Strife, 

Forget not it is yours and ours. 
—Richard Monckton Milnes. 





I am almost a fanatic on the subject of 
saving. I could not waste a dollar knowingly. 
I do not mean that I believe in being stingy 
or in going without things that will add to 
comfort or contentment, but I do believe that 
regardless of income everyone should save. It 
is possible to save something, even if you have 
only fifteen dollars a week.—Mary Pickford. 
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LIVES OF GREAT MEN 


Abraham Lincoln—Born February 12, 1809 
George Washington—Born February 22, 1732 


Turning over pages and files to find material 
for teachers to use in observing the birthdays 
of Washington and Lincoln, I came upon a 
page on which were summarized the Great 
Wars of the World’s History. There in neat, 
compact paragraphs were summaries of the 
two wars which before the last Great War 
represented our country’s dearest offering 
upon the altar of national liberty: 

“American Revolution (1775-83): Success- 
ful revolt of the thirteen English Colonies in 
America against British rule; Bunker Hill, 
Saratoga, Yorktown; independence recognized 
by Great Britain. 

“Civil War in the United States (1861-65) : 
Between Union government and Southern Con- 
federacy over latter’s attempt to secede from 
the Union; Vicksburg, Gettysburg; Union pre- 
served.” 

And in those wars there were men as well 
as issues and battles and results——I wonder 
how the children really value the past of this 
country whose inception and development has 
cost such labor, such life and such yearning. 
Are they learning history in terms like the 
foregoing summaries—chunks of information, 
tabloids of data to be swallowed in haste and 
digested at leisure—or are they learning his- 
tory through understanding and appreciation 
of the men who have lost themselves in the ebb 
and flow of national life, who, so losing them- 
selves, chancing all on the cause nearest their 
hearts, have found a place in history as it 
should be taught—a history that breathes the 
ambitions, struggles, successes and failures of 
men who have served. 

History should mean to boys and girls the 
men who serve, the service given and its bene- 
fits to themselves as American citizens. Even 
more, it should mean that they themselves are 
the connecting link between the men of the 
past and the men of the future, that they are 
themselves a page of history. Then history is 
more than a subject they learn by conning 
pages in a text. It is nascent, alive with hu- 
man contact, fixed in the child’s heart as well 
as in his mind. 

February 12, Lincoln’s birthday, and Febru- 
ary 22, Washington’s birthday, offer you op- 
portunity to study with young America two 
great American types. The two men are very 
unlike. You have but to contrast Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address with Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Speech to realize how different they are. 
Yet both speeches—different in style, viewpoint 
and background—breathe the theme so dear to 
both great leaders: the Union must be pre- 
served. Personal interests were unimportant 
to them in comparison to the success of the 
Union. Washington served a second term as 
president against his personal inclination lest 
a change of administration should endanger 
the fledgling Union. Lincoln did not allow 
personalities to sway his judgment. Once when 
someone deplored General McClellan’s lack of 
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consideration of the president, Lincoln said, 
“I would hold General McClellan’s horse if 
that would bring us victories.” 

February is a fitting time to study these 
two great men. Not to idealize their person- 
alities. Such truly great men would not wish 
that. But to show how self may be merged 
and lost in the good fight which, whether a 
man emerge victor or loser, gives him, right- 
fully enough, the homage and love of posterity. 


Suggestions for the Observance of Lincoln’s 
Birthday and Washington’s Birthday 


WASHINGTON 
Biography—Books 

Brooks, E. S.—True Story of George Washington 
Hill, F. T.—On the trail of Washington 
Irving, W.—Washington and his country 
Lodge, H. C.—Washington, in Lodge and Roosevelt’s 

Hero tales from American history, pp. 1-15 
Mace, W. H.—Washington, a Virginia cavalier 
Scudder, H. E.—George Washington 
Seelye, E. E.—Story of Washington 


Biography—Short accounts in books of Collective 
Biography 


For first four grades 

Baldwin, J.—Going to sea, 
pp. 60-62 

Eggleston, E.—Washington, in First book in American 
history, pp. 102-126 

Eggleston, E.—Washington in 
Americans, pp. 61-69 

Haaren, J. H. & Poland, A. B.—George Washington, 
in Famous men of modern times, pp. 264-279 

For upper grades 

Blaisdell, A. F. & Ball, F. K.—Our greatest patriot, 
in Hero stories from American history, pp. 62-76 

Coe, F. E.—George Washington, our first president, 
in Makers of the.nation, pp. 179-185 

Eggleston, G. C.—Young Washington in the woods, 
in Strange stories from history, pp. 149-162 

Faris, J. T.—George Washington, canal builder, in 
Real stories from our history, pp. 147-153. 

Gordy, W. F.—George Washington, the boy surveyor 
and young soldier; George Washington, a Virginia 
planter and the revolutionary soldier, in American 
leaders and heroes, pp. 116-134, 189-209 

McMurry, C. A.—George Washington, in Pioneers on 
land and sea, pp. 277-281 

Stone, G. L. & Fichett, M. G.—Inauguration of Wash- 
ington, in Days and deeds a hundred years ago, 
pp. 36-52 see also Mount Vernon; Washington’s 
birthday. 

Plays 


Mackay, C. D.—Merry farm episode; George Washing- 
ton’s fortune, in Patriotic plays and pageants for 
young people, pp. 38-58 


in Fifty famous people, 


Stories of great 


Poetry 
Butterworth, H.—Crown our Washington! in Arnold 
and Gilbert’s .Stepping stones to literature, v. 7, 
pp. 124-125 


Stories 
Seawell, M. E.—Virginia cavalier 
Smith, N. A.—Little George Washington; Great George 
Washington, in Wiggin and Smith’s Story hour, 


pp. 115-132 
LINCOLN 


Biography—Books 
Brooks, E. §8.—True Story of Abraham Lincoln 
Cravens, F.—Story of Lincoln; for children 
Gallagher, J. E.—Best Lincoln stories tersely told 
Nicolay, H.—Boys’ life of Abraham Lincoln 
Putnam, M. L.—Children’s life of Abraham Lincoln 
Schurz, C.—Abraham Lincoln 


Biography—Short Accounts in books of Collective 
Biography 
For first four grades 
Baldwin, J.—Saving 
People, pp. 7-11 
Bass, F.—Abraham Lincoln, in Stories of pioneer life, 
pp. 79-90 


the birds, in Fifty Famous 
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Eggleston, E.—Abraham Lincoln, First book in Ameri- 
ean History, pp. 171-181 

Haaren, J. H. & Polland, A. B.—Abraham Lincoln, 
in Famous men of modern times, pp. 316-325 

Horsford, I. M.—Abraham Lincoln, in Stories of our 
holidays, pp. 47-53 

For upper grades 

Baldwin, J.—Story of Abraham Lincoln, 
great Americans, pp. 186-246. 

Bolton, S. K.—Abraham Lincoln, in Lives of poor 
boys who became famous, pp. 342-367 

Faris, J. T.—Abraham Lincoln, in Winning their way, 
pp. 218-225 

Gordy, W. F.—Abraham Lincoln the liberator of the 
slaves, in American leaders and heroes, pp. 382-300 

Lodge, H. C.—Lincoln, in Lodge and Roosevelt’s 
Hero tales from American History, pp. 324-335 

Mabie, H. W., ed.—The youth of Lincoln, in Heroes 
every child should know, pp. 309-319 

Mowry, W. A. & Mowry, A. M.—Abraham Lincoln, 
in First steps in the history of our country, pp. 
245-256 : 

Mowry, W. A. & Mowry, B. S.—Abraham Lincoln, in 
American pioneers, pp. 239-255 


Plays 

Mackay, C. D.—Abraham Lincoln episode; Abraham 
Lincoln, rail splitter, in Patriotic plays and 
pageants, pp. 88-97, 156-172 

Merington, M.—Abe Lincoln and little A. D., in Holi- 
day plays, pp. 107-130 

Walker, A. J.—Four scenes from the time of Lincoln, 
in Little plays from American history, pp. 121-155 


in Four 


Poetry 
Schauffler, R. H., ed.—Lincoln’s birthday 
Stevenson, B. E. & E. S. B., comps.—Lincoln’s birth- 
day, in Days and Deeds: verse, pp. 193-198 
Taylor, T.—Abraham Lincoln, in Arnold and Gilbert’s 
Stepping stones to literature (abridged) v. 8, pp. 
204-206 
Cabot’s Ethics for children (abridged), pp. 205-206 
Whitman, W.—O Captain! My Captain! in Norton’s 
Heart of Oak books, v.17, p. 342 
Stevenson’s Days and Deeds; verse, pp. 193, 194 
Stories 
Andrews, M. R. S.—Perfect tribute 
Lincoln, Mrs. Jeanie—Marjorie’s quest 
Greene, H.—Lincoln conscript 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES OF INTEREST 
TO TEACHERS 

November World’s Work contains an article 
by French Strother “North Carolina’s Dreams 
Come True” in which he pays tribute to the 
vision which Charles B. Aycock, a former 
Governor of North Carolina, had of a great 
educational awakening. He quotes Mr. Ay- 





cock as saying “A democracy cannot be built’ 


on the backs of ignorant men!” “Educate the 
people and industry will spring into being.” 
“Educate the Negro and we shall have no 
Negro question.” “Educate everybody and 
everything: the potato on your table wouldn’t 
know its grandfather in Ireland, it’s so much 
better, and it’s better because it’s got a col- 
lege education. If education is good for a po- 
tato, it’s good for the farmer boy that digs it.” 
“Education is getting out of folks what God 
Almighty put into them.” 

“So long as I am Governor it shall be trea- 
son for a man in North Carolina to oppose the 
building of schools.” That was twenty-three 
years ago. 

_ The value of school buildings and grounds 
in North Carolina in 1900 was $1,000,000. In 
1920 their value was $48,000,000. 


December World’s Work carries an article 
by Ernest Greenwood, the title of which, “The 
Little Read School Marm,” puns effectively 
the traditional “Little Red School House.” To 
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illustrate his point that “the little read school 
marm” is with us in constantly increasing 
numbers, Mr. Greenwood gives the following 
results of an identification test under the head- 


ing 
They Wanted to Teach 

An “Identification test” held recently at a 
county normal school in Wisconsin displayed 
astonishing misinformation among prospective 
teachers. Here are a few of their answers: 
La Follette—A Frenchman who came to 

America during the War. 
Lloyd George—King of England. 
Obregon—A province in Germany. 
De Valera—A bandit in Mexico. 
Henry Cabot Lodge—Place where 
meet. 

Fiume—A mountain in Japan. 
Steinmetz—A kind of piano. 
Herrin—A title used in Germany. 
Yokohama—A noted Indian chief. 
Paderewski—President of Mexico. 
Tariff—A city in France. ' 
It is pointed out that most of the candidates 
who gave these answers were the failures and 
that they did not constitute a very large pro- 
portion of the applicants. 


Harpers Magazine for December has an in- 
teresting estimate of General George Washing- 
ton by Philip Guedalia. 


Rabindranath Tagore in The Living Age 
for November 29 gives a talk to teachers, en- 
titled “The Schoolmaster.” The fact that the 
viewpoint is admittedly unacademic makes it 
especially refreshing. To quote—“It is the 
utter want of purpose in child life which is 
important. In adult age, having made our 
life a bundle of a few definite purposes, we 
exclude all facts outside their boundaries, Our 
purpose wants to occupy all the mind’s atten- 
tion for itself obstructing the full view of most 
of the things around us....The child, because 
it has no conscious object in life beyond living, 
can see all things around it, can hear every 
sound with perfect freedom of attention, not 
having to exercise choice in the collection of 
information. It gives full rein to its restless- 
ness, which leads its mind into knocking 
against knowledge....The adult mind in many 
respects not only differs from, but is contrary 
to, the child’s mind.” 

The Child Labor Amendment is discussed 
pro and con in most of the current magazines. 

The Nation, December 3, runs the slogan 
“Child Labor Must End” across the top of 
the cover and carries an article on page 590 
deploring the recent action of Massachusetts. 

The Liberty Digest, November 20, discusses 
the proposed amendment under the title 
“Would Congress Spoil Our Children?” 

The New Republic, November 19, contains 
Reuben Oppenheimer’s review of Raymond G. 
Fuller’s new book “A Review of Child Labor 
and the Constitution,” published by the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


societies 





Experience would be a better teacher if she 
stopped to explain things. 
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DAVID STARR JORDAN WINS $25,000 
PEACE AWARD 


David Starr Jordan, chancellor emeritus of 
Leland Stanford University, has been awarded 
the prize of $25,000 offered by Raphael Her- 
man of Washington for the best educational 
plan for maintaining world peace. Augustus 
O. Thomas, Commissioner of Education for 
Maine and president of the World Federation 
of Education Associations which directed the 
= made the announcement on Decem- 

e 9. 

Dr. Jordan is well known as an educator, 
naturalist and author and his plan will be 
widely discussed. This contest and _ those 
of Bok and Filene and the Wilson Peace 
Award are bound to keep the subject of peace 
before the people of the world. Such public- 
ity will result in a serious consideration of the 
subject by people who would not ordinarily 
have considered it. The results will doubtless 
be more far-reaching than we can realize. 

Dr. Jordan recommended that “the World 
Federation make intensive studies of certain 
matters pertinent to world amity through the 
continuous operation of appropriate commit- 
tees on education for peace, these to report at 
stated meetings of the Federation and to the 
various national organizations corresponding 
to and including our own National Education 
Association, indicating lines of action likely 
to contribute toward international concord.” 
Dr. Jordan suggested the formation of a num- 
ber of committees, among them a committee 
to investigate the present teaching of history 
the world over; a committee on the teaching 
of patriotism; a committee to consider the 
possibility of better relations through the in- 
ternational use of athletic sports and a com- 
mittee to consider without prejudice the ques- 
tion of military training in school and college. 

The award does not call for legislative action 
and will not be submitted to referendum vote. 

The commission of award included Henry 
Noble McCracken, president of Vassar Col- 
lege; Olive M. Jones, New York; J. W. Crab- 
tree, secretary of the N. E.. A., Washington; 
Cora Wilson Stewart, Frankfort, Kentucky; 
William Gibbs McAdoo, Los Angeles; and R. 
A. Milliken, Pasadena, California. 


READING NOTICE 

The National University of Mexico, Mexico 
City, will hold a summer session during July 
and August. Many teachers want to do some 
professional study during their vacation yet 
they feel the need of the stimulus which comes 
from travel in new surroundings. A summer 
at the University of Mexico will give both 
the necessary relaxation and splendid facilities 
for study. The summer course at the Uni- 
versity affords opportunity for the student 
to study Spanish in a native atmosphere and 
in spare moments to make sightseeing trips 
to the famous old archaeological ruins. In- 
formation regarding the school may be secured 
from Sr. Manuel Romero de Terreros, Secre- 
tary of the Summer School, Universidad Na- 
cional de Mexico, Mexico City, D. F. 
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INTERNATIONAL DEBATING 


Olympic contests, yacht races,—even horse 
races are weaving closer the bonds of inter- 
national union for athletes and sportsmen. 
We are as familiar today with the endurance 
of Finnish runners, the speed of Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s yachts and of Epinard, the French 
racehorse, aS we are with the results of a 
World’s Series or an Alma Mater football 
season. 

World federations of clubs and associations, 
Near East Relief, Nobel prizes and interna- 
tional peace awards are cementing closer the 
more serious interests in our lives. 

Yesterday’s paper tells that a Zepplin 
crossed the Atlantic in thirty-four hours; to- 
day’s that London is dancing to radio jazz 
broadcasted from the United States. 

The tours which debaters from the Cam- 
bridge and the Oxford Debating Unions make 
through the United States every fall, debating 
with teams representing many of our univer- 
sities, is a factor decidedly important in draw- 
ing together the student life of American and 
English Universities. The past fall on such 
a tour the Cambridge team debated with the 
University of Pennsylvania team on the sub- 
ject, Resolved, That all countries should recog- 
nize the present government in Russia. On 
a similar tour the Oxford team debated with 
Columbia University students the subject, Re- 
solved, That this House is opposed to the 
principles of prohibition. Malcolm McDonald, 
son of the former British Prime Minister, was 
one of the Oxford debaters. 

Arguments, viewpoint and method of deliv- 
ery of the English debaters are naturally very 
different from those of the American teams, 
but both teams of men maintain an unpreju- 
diced, almost detached, manner of reasoning 
without which international debating would 
be impossible.-Each man is broadening his out- 
look, accepting the best his opponent offers, 
rejecting the chaff. 

Judges do not render decisions at the inter- 


. national debates, but the audience is permit- 


ted to indicate the argument which meets with 
its approval. The late Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt disliked the overemphasis placed 
upon victory in American collegiate debating. 
This is a step away from such a tendency, not 
only a step which recognizes such a victory as 
ephemeral, but a step toward better fellow- 
ship and a practical training for future life. 





EVIDENCE HIDDEN 


In the garden was an apple tree, and father 
had forbidden Betty to touch the apples until 
they were ripe. 

One day father came into the nursery look- 
ing very stern. 

“Somebody has been at the apple tree. I 
have found three cores on the grass.” 

Betty tried her best to look as if she had 
never seen an apple. 

At last she blurted out: “Well, it wasn’t 
me, ‘cause I ate my cores.”—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 
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IT’S THE BEST SHOW ON BROADWAY 


The bizarre theory that all men should be 
chloroformed at forty was, of course, never 
enunciated by the distinguished man to whom 
it was attributed. Dr. Osler was not guilty. 
But small good that did him. The idea still 
clings to his name; and it will be many long 
years before it is forgotten. 

Once Dr. Osler actually did say this: “Oral 
hygiene, the hygiene of the mouth, is the one 
single thing most important to the public. 
There is nothing more important in the whole 
range of hygiene than this.” Vital words, 
those. And well worth bearing in mind. But 
what happened? The world—eager for the 
sensational, the striking—passed them by. 
Most of us promptly forgot all about them. 

Collier’s has long realized the importance 
of Dr. Osler’s pronouncement on “oral hy- 
giene.” We have dramatized it, preached it, 
demonstrated it by object lessons from schools 
that are practicing it and adding to the health 
and happiness of a vast army of children. 
Now comes: another striking evidence of the 
fruits of the gospel of mouth hygiene. 

This time New York City shows the way. 
Beginning November 10 and continuing to 
December 5, inclusive, the Allied Dental Coun- 
cil will have a Mouth Hygiene and Health Ex- 
hibit in New York City’s Astor Library build- 
ing. To that exhibit more than three thousand 
dentists—members of the council—will give 
their time and money to show Father Knicker- 
bocker what’s the matter with his mouth. 

Why can’t somewhat similar exhibits be 
staged wherever they will do good—which, of 
course, means everywhere? Why can’t every 
city and town in America have one? 

Think it over, you who are interested. Col- 
lier’s will gladly show you how to get to work 
= your town.—Collier’s Magazine, October 





THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


The American’s Creed Fellowship wishes to 
give every graduate of the elementary schools 
of the United States a copy of the Book of 
the American’s Creed as a summary of our 
political faith and as a basis for explaining the 
principles of constitutional government. Each 
graduate who can recite the following Creed 
is to receive a copy of the book: 

I believe in the United States of America as 
a Government of the people, by the people, for 
the people; whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed; a democracy in 
a republic; a sovereign Nation of many sov- 
ereign states; a perfect union, one and insep- 
arable, established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice and humanity for 
which American patriots sacrificed their lives 
and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my coun- 
try to love it; to support its Constitution; to 
obey its laws; to respect its flag; and to defend 
it against all enemies. 

The headquarters of the fellowship are at 
849 Park avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
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SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


School papers are distinct assets to the 
school community. They serve as clearing 
houses for announcements, broadcast school 
news, are an incentive to school spirit and 
give the school pupils splendid drill in the 
teamwork necessary to conduct a paper or 
magazine successfully. 

The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL office 
receives many such school magazines and pa- 
pers from senior, junior and occasionally grade 
schools throughout the State. In going through 
these files it is surprising what good work 
the young journalists are doing. The staff 
is usually composed entirely of students who 
are under faculty supervision. Often the 
printing is done in the industrial department 
of the school. The papers in general show 
good proportion: a little literary work, some 
humor, timely editorials and much school news. 

Schools that are ambitious to make their 
school papers the very best possible should 
write to the Central Interscholastic Press As- 
sociation at Madison, Wisconsin. This As- 
sociation was founded in 1921 for the pur- 
pose of helping secondary school papers to se- 
cure the best results in form, style and gen- 
eral make-up. 

Certain features of these school publications 
are worth mentioning. 


The Ben Franklin, published twice a month 
by the Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
New Castle, always has an attractive and in- 
dividual cover. The paper is given over large- 
ly to school news items and editorials but fea- 
tures literary work, jokes and sports also. The 
publication is printed at the school. 


Canary and Blue is published monthly by 
the students of the Allentown High School. It 
is printed by the printing department under 
the direction of James E. Gaffney, instructor 
of printing. The November issue is devoted 
to football and features cuts of the team. The 
format of the magazine is creditable. 


The Coker is published monthly by the Con-° 
nellsville High School, of which W. G. Davis 
is principal. One interesting section is devoted 
to poetry contributed by students. The amount 
of advertising indicates an able business de- 
partment. 


The Echo is published by the Douglass and 
Weiser Junior High School at Reading and is 
printed by the Department of Practical Arts 
of the Reading High School for Boys. The 
June Promotion Number contains a number of 
interesting cuts which makes the number a 


worth-while souvenir for the pupils. 


The Garnet and White is published monthly 
by the students of West Chester High School. 
The October number is a memorial number to 
Addison L. Jones, Superintendent of West 
Chester Schools, who died on October 4. 


“THE Bellevue High School, of which T. E. 
Garber is Supervising Principal, edits a paper 
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‘called The Gleeman which contains some good 
literary contributions and some really funny 
jokes and cartoons. Best of all, the alumni 
seem to be interested in its success. 


THE High Post published every two weeks 
bv the Latrobe High School is a newspaper in 
the real sense of the word for there is much 
news of interest and value to the student in 
its columns. Its make-up is creditable and its 
style is clearcut. 


The Irwinner is published by the students 
of Irwin Avenue Junior High School, Pitts- 
burgh. It is devoted largely to school news. 
Quoting from its March 28 issue 

“As I’m a sinner 
It surely is an A-1 school that puts out this 
Irwinner.” 


Latimer Life is published and printed by 
the students of Latimer Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh. The first cover is always an at- 
tractive piece of art work and the fourth 
cover features student drawn cartoons on 
school life. Special numbers are dedicated to 
such subjects as American Writers, Seeing 
America, Festival, Better Speech, Armistice. 


The Leader, a semi-monthly paper published 
by the students of Mahanoy Township High 
School, Mahanoy City, states that the policy 
of the paper is (1) To promote clean and 
strong manhood and womanhood. (2) To 
strengthen co-operation between home and 
school. (3) To enlarge athletic activities. (4) 
To stimulate good scholarship. (5) To stand 
firm for American institutions. That’s a 
splendid stand for a high school paper to take, 
isn’t it? 

The MUnite is published monthly by the stu- 
dents and faculty of Mount Union High School 
in the form of an eight-page newspaper. One 
1924 issue has a news story of a chapel pro- 
gram which the alumni put on. Such an at- 
titude on the part of the alumni shows proper 
school spirit. 


___ The Northeaster is published monthly by the 
Northeast Junior High School at Reading and 
printed by the department of practical arts of 
the Reading High School for Boys. The June 
number contains cuts of faculty, organizations 
and pupils, making a satisfactory substitute 
for a year book. 


The Oracle is a bimonthly magazine pub- 
lished by the students of Abington High School. 
The Oracle is a member of the Central Schol- 
astic Press Association. The editorials, stor- 
jes and poems are very well written. The 
original drawings are attractive. 


The Red and Blue published six times dur-. 


ing the school year by the students of the Mc- 
Keesport High School covers the round of 
activities of the school in an able fashion. 
Items on faculty, courses of study, Education 
Week, etc. show that the more serious side of 
school life is not being neglected by this pub- 
lication. This magazine is entirely self-sup- 
porting. 
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The Red and Black is published monthly by 
the senior class of the Boys’ High School at 
Reading. An interesting magazine dealing 
largely with school activities. The stories and 
essays used are worth reading. 


The Red and Blue Review published monthly 
ws the Delta High School is now in its third 
volume. 


School News is a four-page newspaper pub- 
lished biweekly by the Philipsburg Public 
Schools. This paper strikes an unusual note 
by including items of interest to the grades. 
Among other advantages to be found in in- 
cluding grade school items is the important 
fact that it widens the circle of readers of the 
school paper. 


THE Sentinel, a monthly magazine publish- 
ed by the Dunbar Township High School, R. 
K. Smith, Superintendent, contains many in- 
teresting essays, stories and poems by high 
school students. Such a magazine reflects ef- 
fective classroom work. The commencement 
number is a substitute for the customary year 
book. 


The York High Weekly, published by the 
York High School, is a four-page newspaper 
which gives a weekly summary of the school 
life—athletics, clubs, programs, prizes. The 
editorial page contains a library corner which 
holds out constant invitation to students to 
read the books listed. The school calendar for 
the coming week is a good feature. 





SAFETY INSTRUCTION 


The Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh Station 
of the Department of the Interior, has pre- 
pared for free distribution.a one-reel motion 
picture entitled “Play Safe.” This film is be- 
ing distributed to the schools of the State in 
the interest of street safety education. The 
picture shows vividly street traffic conditions 
and the hazards resulting from carelessness 
on the part of pedestrians and drivers. 

The reel consists of slow burning material 
of standard size and perforation such as is 
used in motion picture theatres. It requires 
about fifteen minutes for a showing. It will 
be valuable as an aid in safety campaigns and 
in teaching school children and adults the ne- 
cessity for care in order that we may walk or 
drive in safety. 

The film may be procured on application to 
the Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines Experiment Station, Pittsburgh. 





R. &. V. P. 


There was a young maid so benighted, 
Who never knew when she was slighted; 
She went to a party 
And ate just as hearty, 
As if she had been invited! 
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CHARLES A. WAGNER 


Charles A. Wagner, late superintendent of 
the schools of Chester, died at his home on 
November 21, 1924. Dr. Wagner was born 
at Hamburg, Pa., December 15, 1863. 

He received his early education in the pub- 
lic schools of Hamburg and Gratersford. Lat- 
er he attended Ursinus Academy, the West 
Chester State Normal School, Ursinus College 
and the University of Pennsylvania. From the 
last two he received degrees. 

Dr. Wagner first taught in-the rural schools 
of Montgomery County. In 1897 he became 
supervising principal of Cheltenham township 
schools and later instructor in pedagogy at 
West Chester State Normal School. He serv- 
ed as the first Commissioner of Education in 
the State of Delaware from 1913 to 1917, sev- 
ering his connections there to become superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Chester. This 
position he held until his death. 

Dr. Wagner taught in summer sessions of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania 
State College and St. Lawrence University. He 
spoke frequently at teachers’ institutes and 
conventions. 

Among his publications are: Outlines of the 
History of Education; Grouping by Similarity 
as a Factor in Spelling; Common Sense in 
School Supervision (published in 1921). An- 
other book, Growing Conceptions of Supervis- 
ion, was in process of development at the time 
of his death. 
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CORA E. EVERETT 


Cora E. Everett, a member of the faculty 
of the West Chester State Normal School, 
died of pneumonia on December 2. 


Miss Everett had been at the head of the 
department of reading and later of public 
speaking at West Chester State Normal School 
for twenty-nine years. Many students have 
profited by her splendid teaching and fine 
character. 


She was especially skilled in artistic staging 
and the presentation of amateur plays. The 
community as well as the school benefited by 
her genius. 


Miss Everett was born in Norwood, Mass., 
but early in her girlhood moved to Colorado 
where she was graduated from the Denver 
High School. The family returned to the East 
about this time and she studied public speaking 
in Boston. 


After completing her preparatory work Miss 
Everett became assistant professor of public 
speaking at Wellesley College where she re- 
mained for seven years, leaving there to go to 
West Chester State Normal. 


Miss Everett kept abreast of new methods 
and broadening interests by university work 
and European travel. She received her degree 
from Columbia University. 


Miss Everett was buried from the family 
home in Norwood, Mass. 








DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


THE NEW FIELD SF“VICE 


During the four months in which’ the new 
Field Service has operated, the District Di- 
rectors have visited every county in the State 
— a service of from two to ten days to 
each. 

Personal visits were made to more than six 
hundred different school buildings which in- 
cluded rural, elementary, high and consolidated 
schools. Over fifteen hundred different teach- 
ers were individually visited, approximately 
100 projects worked out and over 300 special 
conferences with groups of teachers, school di- 
rectors and patrons, conducted. 


McKean County 


The school board of Annin township is con- 
sidering a consolidated school to be located at 
Turtle Point. The directors have acquired 
additional ground and have improved the 
school building that it might meet State stand- 
ards. The transportation is reported as not 
over 2% miles. 

Port Allegany has a well planned new high 
school building under construction. 

Superintendent Lillibridge publishes a 
monthly school bulletin with which he keeps his 
teachers informed of new projects within the 
county. He includes pertinent educational an- 
nouncements. 


Elk County 


A drive for rural school libraries and good 
framed pictures is being conducted by Super- 
intendent Sweeney. Mimeographed bulletins 
from the central office are boosting the former 
while the superintendent is personally carry- 
ing a fine portrait of Roosevelt to every school 
house. 

The Fox township high school at Kersey has 
been remodeled. A commercial course has been 
added and the high school faculty increased to 
four teachers. 

Millstone township has just completed a new 
high school building of smaller type. It is lo- 
cated on a three-acre tract of ground that will 
be improved in the spring. 

Ridgway borough is now using its fine new 
Century Memorial Building which houses its 
six year high school organization. The build- 
ing cost about $200,000 and represents many 
modern ideas in schoolhouse planning. School 
Boards planning to build will find much of 
interest and value here. 

Horton township has a well-planned consoli- 
dated school building nearly ready for occu- 
pancy. It includes a four-year high school. 
This building is worthy of a visit by school 
boards contemplating the erection of a con- 
solidated school of six or eight rooms at a 
reasonable cost. 

The public high school building at St. Marys 
was completely destroyed by fire on October 
16. Principal J. J. Lynch succeeded—with the 
aid of firemen—in rescuing the high school 


records of the past twenty years. The school 
board promptly secured temporary quarters 
and reopened the schools on the following Mon- 
day morning. A new high school building is 
under construction and will be ready for use 
in September, 1925. 

Highland township has erected three port- 
able buildings—two at Durant City and one 
at Russell City. A good district-owned bus is 
in use at Russell City. 


Cameron County 


Emporium borough is erecting a much need- 
ed high school building. Principal J. M. Lord 
and County Superintendent C. E. Plasterer 
have under consideration a recommendation to 
the School Board for the reorganization of the 
present high school on a 6-6 basis. 


Chester County 


County Superintendent Clyde T. Saylor has 
requested his assistants to visit all beginning 
teachers in rural schools once each month. 

The joint board at Unionville has painted 
the interior walls of its big consolidated school 
building. One new truck has been added to 
its transportation equipment. An additional 
teacher of agriculture and one of home eco- 
nomics have been added to the faculty. The 
music instructor devotes part of his time to 
teaching instrumental music to individual pu- 
pils who desire this work and will furnish their 
own instruments. Under the leadership of 
Principal Floyd C. Fretz, the: students and 
teachers are grading the school grounds and 
making volley ball and tennis courts. 

Downingtown borough is now using its new 
elementary school building. 

East Caln township has closed its one-room 
school and is transporting all its pupils to 
Downingtown borough. 

South Coventry township is erecting a three- 
room consolidated school on a three-acre plot 
of ground. 

West Goshen township school board, of 
which Dr. S. C. Schmucker is president, has a 
contractor at work on a new three-room build- 
ing with which to provide modern educational 
facilities for the children living adjacent to 
«West Chester borough. 

Willistown township has replaced the old 
two-room consolidated school at Green Tree 
with a handsome stone building of four rooms. 
The school is developing a healthy educational 
interest through live community meetings. 
This district now has two consolidated schools. 

Sites for consolidated schools were recently 
approved in Charleston township and in East 
Coventry township. 

A two-room annex to the South Pottstown 
building in North Coventry township has just 
been completed. 

At the recent general election, Oxford bor- 
ough voters authorized a $60,000 loan with 
which to provide a much needed annex to its 
high school building. 
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In the hope of better preparing its eighth 
grade graduates for high school work, East 
Bradford township has extended its term to 
ten months. 

Carbon County 


Lehighton high school is overcrowded. More 
than 60 per cent of its pupils are non-residents. 

Palmerton borough is erecting a fine high 
school building that will cost about $300,000. 

Mauch Chunk township transports pupils to 
its well-equipped high school building at Nes- 
quehoning in its own school bus. 

Mauch Chunk borough high school has an 
unusual collection of good framed pictures and 
a large reference library. : 

The Mahoning township school board has 
held a number of conferences with County 
Superintendent J. J. Bevan, on the matter of 
establishing a local vocational schdol and a 
consolidated school. 

In Summit Hill borough all pupils of the 
first five grades are on half-time. A vote on a 
school loan to relieve the crowding is in pros- 
= The kindergarten enrolls eighty chil- 

ren. 


Luzerne County 


Superintendent F. P. Hopper organized his 
big County Institute of 1,800 teachers into four 
sections this year. 140 teachers of one-room 
schools were given instruction on the new rural 
school course of study. 

Kingston borough school board is planning 
for a public vote on a loan for a much needed 
new school building. Its 650 high school pupils 
are now housed in two widely separated build- 
ings. 

Expansion of the Foster township high 
school has forced Supervising Principal Har- 
vey Hoffman to turn his office into a class- 
room and seek office quarters elsewhere. 

Butler and Sugarloaf townships and Con- 
yngham borough school boards are considering 
the establishment of a joint high school. 

Pringle township high school is now using 
its new well equipped high school building. 
This building is provided with an unusually 
fine gymnasium and library. 

Slocum township voters recently authorized 
a $12,000 loan to consolidate all their schools 
in one building. 

West Hazleton borough has established a 
high school of its own, enrolling this year 84 
pupils in its freshman class. E. 8S. Teter is 
the new principal. 


Northampton County 


Bangor borough is planning to erect a new 
building for its 250 senior high school pupils. 

Lehigh township high school recently added 
a radio outfit to its science laboratory. All 
the pupils’ science notebooks in this three-year 
high school are written by typewriter. Five 
machines are available for practice, though 
there is no commercial course offered. 
_ During the recent county institute the lead- 
ing instructors were sent out each evening into 
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local communities to spread the gospel of 
school progress among parents in all parts of 
the county. Another fruitful innovation was 
to operate two first-grade schools in the county 
seat town—in charge of their regular teachers 
—as demonstration schools. This proved es- 
pecially helpful to new teachers. 


Lehigh County 


Superintendent M. J. Wertman meets his 
teachers several times each year in their local 
teachers meetings. He also attends one or 
more monthly meetings of each school board 
each year. 

Emaus borough is completing an auditorium 
for its high school building, which is much 
crowded. 

The Upper Milford school board is consid- 
ering the complete consolidation of its schools. 

Whitehall township is completing a con- 
solidated high school building. 

North Whitehall township is now occupying 
its new eight-room consolidated school building. 

Salisbury township has provided very effec- 
tive landscaping for its fine eight-room consoli- 
dated school building near Fountain Hill. 


Lancaster County 


New Holland borough will soon occupy its 
remodeled high school building and operate a 
standard four-year course. At present some 
of its schools are in temporary quarters. - 

Fulton township has enlarged its two-teach- 
er high school. 

Drumore township high school has added a 
high school teacher and can now do standard 
three-year high school work. 

Strasburg borough high school now has com- 
modious quarters in a recently completed an- 
nex. 

Manheim borough celebrated Education 
Week by inviting the parents of its pupils to 
attend a regular session of all the public 
schools. The session was held from 7 to 9 
p.m. The building—auditorium, corridors and 
classrooms—was packed with visitors eager to 
learn more about their schools. 

The Quarryville high school is well housed. 
One additional teacher was added this year. 
The large reference library is being re-cata- 
logued. 

West Lampeter township is erecting a four- 
room consolidated school building at Willow 
street. 

A high school chorus from Marietta borough 
furnished delightful music at the county school 
directors’ convention. Between 200 and 300 
directors were present. County Superinten- 
dent A. P. Mylin is a musician and is pro- 
moting the teaching of music in all his schools. 





Four things come not back: 
The spoken word. 
The sped arrow. 
Time past. 
The neglected 
Opportunity. 
Sayings of Omar Ibn 
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STATE SCHOOL EMPLOYES RETIRED 


The last report of retired school employes appeared in 
the ‘‘School Journal’’ of June, 1924. Since that 

date the following members of the Retire- 
ment Association have been retired 


* with a Superannuation or a 
Disability retirement 
allowance 
SUPERANNUATION 
YRS. OF 
NAME DISTRICT COUNTY SERVICE 
Mary M. Anderson... Pittsburgh...... Allegheny...... 503 
Daniel S. Angstadt. .. Maidencreek Tp.Berks.......... 46 
Sy Se GORE... chcndagas BaeIO TOD é «<P OEE ons cs nas 50 
eee Mansfield S.N.S.Tioga.......... 14 
Harry S. Baker... ....W. Cocalico Tp..Lancaster...... 28 
Michael H. Beltz..... Salford Twp....Montgomery.... 44 
Emma K. Benson.....Martinsburg....Blair........... 41§ 
Hanna M. Darlington. Parkesburg..... & Oo eer 413 
George H. Foust...... Es cs 9 5)s.0 sere i 3 ae 52 
Calvin L. Grimm..... Uniontown......Dauphin....... 36 
Alice M. Hoffman....Middletown.....Dauphin....... 24 
Euphenia R. Haxton. . Meadville.......Crawford....... 52 
Annie M. Matthews. .Altoona........ ee en 46 
George E. Messinger..Washington Tp..Northampton.. . 42% 
ee eee Dickinson Twp..Cumberland.... 363 
AW Bleek: 554535 Wilkes-Barre....Luzerne........ 44} 
Nora C. Moyer....... Reading... .'...% RES ok oss 53 
Noah W. Resh....... W. Manheim Tp.York.......... 44 
Mary J. Ritter....... West Pittston...Luzerne........ 52% 
Susan M. Runninger..Oil City........ Venango....... 44 
Benjamin F. Sandt...Easton......... Northampton... 3675 
David Smith......... Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 16 
D. P. Stapleton. ..... Herndon........Northumberland 53 
Alice N. Tisdale...... ait 3%... Venango....... 46 
Carter W. Trow...... BENS. staat Mei. S38 373 
Cynthia M. Walker.. .Oil City........ Venango........ 47 
Alice M. Alcorn...... West Consho- 
POCKER.. 6.0.0: Montgomery.... 34 
Martha J. Anstiss. ...Whitaker....... Allegheny...... 3935 
Wilmer M. Bean..... Norristown..... Montgomery.... 32 
James A. Benton..... Pittsburgh...... Allegheny...... 103 
So eer Susquehanna Tp.Dauphin....... 23 
Margaret G. Braid... .Philadelphia....Philadelphia.... 50; 
Emma B. Budd...... Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 492 
A. R. Caldwell....... Manor Twp.....Lancaster....... 37% 
Salome R. Carpenter..Lancaster....... Lancaster...... 435 
William J. Clark...... Philadelphia. ...Philadelpliia.... 233 
Sarah F. Clarke...... Scranton....... Lackawanna.... 45 
Elizabeth M. Connor.. Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 4855 
Nelissa Coolidge... ... Farmington.....Tioga.......... 272 
Selinda Coran........ Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 394 
Miriam T. Craven... .Philadelphia....Philadelphia.... 512 
Mary S. Dalrymple...Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 42} 
Ruth S. Dean........ Franklin Twp...Westmoreland.. 46 
Mary E. Dwier....... Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 52 
Ida E. Foster........ Meadville....... Crawford....... 38} 
Nettie B. Fox........ Harrisburg...... Dauphin....... 1l 
James.M. Hammond..Pittsburgh...... Allegheny...... 202 
i. B. Hauer.:.... 005: Susquehanna Tp.Dauphin....... 404 
Ida D. Holbrook..... Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 25355 
Grace L. Hursh...... Newville........ Cumberland.... 422 
J. A. Hutchison...... W. Finley Twp..Washington.... 313 
William Jackson...... Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 21? 
Isabella R. Dodge. ...Philadelphia....Philadelphia.... 254 
Thomas H. Lomax... . Philadelphia... .Philadelphia.... 20} 
Mary Lowry......... Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 43% 
W. A. Moore......... New Castle..... Lawrence....... 36 
OOP MONET... ik cave Lower Tyrone 
oes sp POUR. iret 48 


NAME 


Fannie Nutt......... 
A. 'G, Cs Smith... 

Elizabeth Perry...... 
Bile Pileis sé caciewnw<s 
James A. Platt....... 


Ada Powel... 5 «++ 


Mary A. Storey...... 
Ardelia R. Tibben.... 
Catherine R. Watson.. 
Margaret T. Welsh... 
Alice M. Willis....... 
Clementine Wisner... . 
Eva L. Woodward.... 
Elizabeth B. Pendle- 


Elizabeth C. Kelly.... 
Louise D. Baggs...... 
Ellen S. Bonstein..... 
Emily A. Brainard... . 
Martha A. Clemens... 


Mary Coffman....... 
Emma H. Colegrove. . 
John J. Connors...... 


Katherine A. Douthirt. 


jenn CU. Pieto...:..:...- 
Emma L. Foreman... 
Ella D. Gallagher..... 
Lillian Green......... 
Ora H. J: Harris...... 


Carrie B. Kichline.... 
Geo. E. Kling........ 
William H. Lanyon... 
Jennie S. Lapsly...... 
George Loewer....... 
H. E. McElhany..... 
Katherine Marshall... 
As Bi Mattins..é2..:05% 
Augusta R. Miller.... 
Fannie Moore........ 


Ida Patton Smith..... 
Margaret Smith...... 
DEA. SMgROT eo 6 <3 
Geo. M. Teegarden. . 


Victoria C. Temple... 
Nathan Titus........ 
Ella D. Weaver...... 
Levi Weidman....... 


James G. Williams.. -. 
Sarah G. Williams... 
Robert M. Zeigler.... 
Louis Baker.......... 
Ellen T. Glenn....... 
Mrs. Mary Smith..... 
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YRS. OF 

DISTRICT COUNTY SERVICE 
Philadelphia... .Philadelphia.... 48 
Media iss .uiss)-035 Delaware....... 483 
Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 473%5 
Bradford....... McKean....... 393 
Pa. Inst. for 

Blind, Over’k. Philadelphia.... 23 
Upper Merion 

fe a ae Montgomery.... 323%5 
Jefferson Twp...Berks......... . 44 
Gregg Twp..... roite..: ooo cxs 364 
Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 31395 
Greene Twp....Franklin....... 40 
Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 5275 
Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 514 
Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 4355 
Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 5079 


Philadelphia... . Philadelphia... . 
Pottstown...... Montgomery.... 
Bradford City... McKean....... 
Lancaster.......Lancaster...... 
New London Tp Chester........ 


Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 
Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 
| ee 
West Pittston...Luzerne........ 
CPOs... 56 ss Lackawanna.... 
West. Pa. Inst. 


for Deaf, Ptg..Allegheny...... ; 


Hazleton....... Lugerne..... 06+ 
Columbia Twp. .Bradford....... 


New Castle Twp.Schuylkill...... 
Philadelphia... .Philadelphia.... 
Lancaster....... Lancaster...... 
Reading........ RAR 
West Norriton. .Montgomery.... 
Pocopeon....... CHORE eo keels 
West. Pa. Sch. 

for Blind, Ptg.Allegheny...... 
Allentown...... Lehign: V3 ioc. 
West Manheim..York.......... 
Scranton. ....3% Lackawanna.... 
North Braddock Allegheny...... 
Nanticoke...... Pt eee 
Frenchcreek....Venango....... 
Pittsburgh...... Allegheny...... 


Haines Twp.....Centre......... 


Covington Twp..Lackawanna.... 
Tower City..... Schuylkill...... 
New Castle..... Lawrence....... 
Rochester....... ee 


Susquehanna Tp.Cambria....... 


Antrim Twp....Franklin....... 
Logan Twp..... BENE y fib ie once <0. or6 
Indiana S. N. S..Indiana........ 
Warrington..... RID 5c: 0400%0s 
- West. Pa. Inst. 
for Deaf, Ptg..Allegheny...... 
-Potteville....... Schuylkill...... 
Wilkes-Barre... .Luzerne......... 
Norristown..... Montgomery.... 
Upper Mt. 
Bethel........Northampton... 
Wilkes-Barre....Luzerne........ 
Bo, ae Lackawanna.... 
Pa. Inst for DeafPhiladelphia.... 
Pittsburgh... ... Allegheny...... 
Woriren.. .. 6665 Warren. ois 68% 
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YRS. OF 
NAME DISTRICT COUNTY SERVICE 
Joseph E. Spahr...... Chambersburg. .Franklin....... 25 
David Updegraff..... Montoursville...Lycoming...... 43h 
JG. Pinks ces oe a ex Manchester..... MOMs cs.cee. <x" 40% 
Bertha E. Leinbach...Douglass Twp...Berks.......... 19 
Frances B. Wann..... Bradford City... McKean....... 443 
Thomas Algeo........ Pittsburgh...... Allegheny...... 15 
Frederic Eglisdorf. ...Pittsburgh...... Allegheny...... 202 
Charles Allwes....... Pittsburgh...... Allegheny...... 16 
Margaret Baldwin... .E. Stroudsburg 
SON Seta o.: Monroe........ 17} 
Freeman Brodt....... Washing’n Twp. Northampton... 46 
Theresa M. Carey....Philadelphia....Philadelphia.... 4134/5 
T. M. Conte.’ cose Plains Twp..... Luzerne........ 494 
Eliza J. Gordon...... Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 394 
Louis Greaser........ Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 203 
L.-S., Bitiser::. ... i644 Fayette Twp....Juniata........ 43 
Sara E. Logan....... Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 3475 
L. F. McDonough. . . . Pine Grove Twp Schuylkill...... 45% 
Blanche Stanley...... Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 47 


-Pa. Inst. for Inst. 
for Blind..... Philadelphia.... 16 


Gertrude Rawlings... 


Lillian Slocum........ elses eles WERE in 1s ees 45 
Adam H. Strauss..... Upper Tulpe- { 
hocken Twp. .Berks.......... 28 
Julia C. Tighe........ Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 2775 
Maud C. Bingham....Penn Twp...... Allegheny...... 41} 
Catherine Guenther... Howe Twp......Forest........- 40 
John A. Harvey...... Scranton....... Lackawanna.... 344 
DISABILITY 
Mary Braine......... Williamsport... .Lycoming...... 3935 
Mary J. Egan........ Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 373 
W. J. Grimm......... Chanceford Tp..York........... 313 
Ella Gibson.......... Rosslyn Farms. .Allegheny...... 36% 
Mary Beatty......... So. West Greens- 
Dang cs es Westmoreland.. 19% 
Anna Burke.......... Nanticoke...... Luzerne........ 28% 
Anna L. Frew.......- Miller Twp..... Huntingdon.... 394 
Chas. W. Lobb....... Hopewell Twp. .Huntingdon.... 21 
Helen C. Long......- Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 294 
Clara Marquardt..... ets teres Beles. eect 2875 
Nellie E. Mason...... Chéstet.ics28s.: Delaware....... 22% 
Samuel J. Riegel... ... Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 10 
Elizabeth W. CameronPittsburgh...... Allegheny...... 21 
Elizabeth Craig. ..... Brookville. ..... Jefferson....... 33 
Edwin C. Foust...... Milton Twp..... Northumberland 21 
Jennie Hearty........ N. Union Twp. .Fayette........ 26 
Edith M. Hoffman....Lebanon........ Lebanon....... 245 
Elnor E. Hughes..... Port Allegany...McKean...... 13 
Bella M. McSwiggen. . Pittsburgh... .. . Allegheny...... 375 
Marion V. Neeper....Pittsburgh...... Allegheny...... 40 
Frances M. Quinn... . Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 30 
G. A. Wagner........ Franklin Ind....Carbon......... 35 
Jessie Smith......... Johnstown...... Cambria....:... 10} 
Alton J. Shumaker... .Jackson Twp....Perry.........- 23$ 
Jennie McLaughlin. .. Bradford City... McKean....... 332 
M. Isabel Gorman... .Pittsburgh...... Allegheny...... 394 
Mary T. Fitch....... Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 19355 
Hannah T. Connery...Scranton....... Lackawanna.... 374 
Mary Carmiddy...... Johnstown...... Cambria....... 433 
Mary H. Abernethy... Philadelphia. ...Philadelphia.... 27 
Lucinda S. Abbott... . Fallowfield Twp.Washington.... 214 
Esther Shiffler........ Logan Twp..... ee 393 
Jessie GC. Goss. a x Wilkinsburg.....Allegheny...... 17 





AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


_ Teachers of geography will find the follow- 
ing references helpful: 
Grade 3—“American Indians” by Fred Har- 
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vey, Kansas City, Missouri, a publication con- 
taining many carefully colored illustrations, 
large full page size. 

Grade 4—A story of the wild life of the 
British Columbia coast, “The Tale of the 
Tusitala”—Nature Magazine, November 1924. 

Grade 5—For beautiful pictures see, 
“Flashes of Color throughout France”’—Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine—November 1924. 

“Latvia, Home of the Letts,” M. O. Wil- 
liams—National Geographic Magazine, Oc- 
tober 1924, 

“Crossing Asia Minor, the Country of the 
New Turkish Republic,” Major R. W. Imbrie 
—National Geographic Magazine, October 
1924. 

Grade 6—“Seeing South America,” booklet 
of 90 pages, 50 illustrations—Pan American 
Union, 25 cents. For complete list showing 
other recent publications of special interest 
write to Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C. 

Picture Sheet Series “Chinese Boys and 
Girls,” 16 pictures—For complete list including 
life in parts of Africa, Asia, Europe, North 
America write Everyland Press, 160 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. . 

Grades 7 and 8—Do you know what imported 
materials are used in making shoes, lead pen- 
cils, tooth brushes? What ore must be imported 
by the steel industry and whence it comes? 
What imports are essential in our principal 
sports and games? How the safety of our 
railroad trains depends on imported material? 
Read “Our Imports and Who Use Them” Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, 1 Hanover 
Square, New York. 10c. 

Abundant maps and graphs as well as inter- 
pretative verbal matter are offered in Finch 
and Baker’s “Geography of the World’s Agri- 
culture,” U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. One dollar; also in Lo- 
bech’s “The Trade of the World,” Wisconsin 
Geographical Press, Madison, Wisconsin, 35c. 





PRE-PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


Pre-Professional Examinations will be con- 
ducted by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion at Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton and 
Harrisburg on February 5 and 6, 1925. 

The program will be as follows: 


February 5, 1925 February 6, 1925 
8:00 Physiology 8:00 Biology 
to Plane geometry to Physical 

10:00 French I 10:00 geography 


French II 
10:00 English I 
to English II 
12:00 
12:30 Physics 
to American 
2:30 history 
2:30 European 


to history 

4:30 German I 
German II 
Arithmetic 


Algebra 
10:00 English III 
to English IV 
12:00 
12:30 Chemistry 
to Civics 
2:30 Latin I 


2:30 Social problems 


to Economics 
4:30 geography 
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NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 
of the new books sent us by publishers. We include 
only those that we commend to the favorable attention 
of our readers, who can decide what books they want 
to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books which they may never 
have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews, 
but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to 
secure the books. 


TEACHING AGRICULTURE. By James B. Berry, 
M. S., County Vocational Supervisor, 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction. Illustrated. 227 pp. Pub- 
lished by World Book Co. 

In this valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of teaching agriculture, the author has 
emphasized that the mere acquisition of facts 
is not the highest educational objective, but 
that this objective is the use of facts in the 
stimulation of purposeful thinking. The 
project or problem method of teaching is pre- 
sented as the method which is most productive 
in stimulating purposeful thinking by the 
pupil. 

The steps in this process of teaching are 
‘enumerated as follows: (1) Presenting a prob- 
lem which is in some way related to the experi- 
ence of the pupil. (2) Presenting to the pupil 
the sources of information from which the 
knowledge necessary to solve the problem may 
be drawn. (3) Requiring the pupil to work out 
a plan for applying his knowledge and experi- 
. ence in the solution of the problem. (4) Test- 
ing the pupil to determine whether he can 
really use the knowledge gained to solve a 
real life problem. While the material used 
in the book to develop these four steps in the 
teaching process is drawn almost entirely from 
the field of agriculture, the method presented 
will be as suggestive to the academic teacher 
as to the teacher of vocational agriculture. 

The chapters on “The Community Survey” 
and “Educational Objectives” make a real con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem of de- 
veloping a type of education suited to the needs 
of the pupils of any farming community. 

The book is well illustrated and contains 
lesson plans, outlines for surveys and sugges- 
tions for community program which will be 
welcomed by hundreds of men engaged in 
teaching agriculture.—L. H. Dennis. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. By Leonard B. 
Koos, 120 pages. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.20. 

This book, which is a treatise on the high 
school executive, gives a clear picture of the 
high school principal as- he is—his qualifi- 
cations, his duties and their claim on his time 
and energy. It is a comprehensive study, en- 
riched by a wealth of valuable statistics, in 
which specifications for training are made 
available and a definite measuring standard 
set up. The book should prove particularly 
helpful to superintendents and school officers 
who are called upon to select high school prin- 
cipals. It should also be of interest to prin- 


cipals-in-service in that it affords opportunity 
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to compare themselves in a number of sig- 
nificant pe 19 _ others holding similar 
positions.—C. F 


PROBLEMS IN ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. By F. 
G. Elwood. The Manual Arts Press. 131 
pages, 46 plates. 

Persons interested in beginning architectu- 
ral drawing will be pleased with this book. It 
may readily be seen that it is the product of 
one who on the one hand knows architectural 
drafting practice and construction and on the 
other hand is familiar with what is equally 
essential for a book of this kind—namely, a 
thorough knowledge of the teaching problems 
and requirements. The author has shown good 
judgment in omitting the more difficult or ad- 
vanced aspects of the work such as perspec- 
tive, shades and shadows and architectural 
rendering, and has given major emphasis to 
a group of problems especially suitable for 
beginners, such as boys in secondary schools, 
adults in evening trade extension classes, and 
carpenters, builders and contractors who may 
wish to get assistance in architectural drawing. 


For the teacher of drawing the author has 
included worth-while suggestions on what 
needs most to be emphasized, and how to get 
results. The bibliography of reference mate- 
rial found in the book is carefully chosen. The 
book is 8” x 11” in size thus affording good 
space for the plate reproductions—F. T. 
Struck. 


TEACHING, A BUSINESS. By Marion Greenleaf 
Kirkpatrick,. Teacher, Lecturer, Superin- 
tendent, Author of “The Rural School 
from Within.” Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 

This is a resumé of a series of addresses on 
“Teachers I Have Known” having “A desire 
to bring before the young teacher men and 
women worthy of imitation, or so unworthy as 
to be a danger signal to any one who is tempted 
to be like them.” The human interest stories 
are such as impress the reader with the op- 
portunity to do good and a desire to make 
good. It is a book that will inspire any teach- 
er to make the most of his opportunity to help 
make real citizens by being a real citizen with 
them.—Lee L. Driver. 


EXERCISES IN ACTUAL EVERYDAY ENGLISH. By 
P. H. Deffendall. Macmillan Company. 
A tablet of 86 pages on which are printed 
exercises for sentence formation. The exer- 
cises deal with parts of speech, grammar, 
sentence structure, punctuation and _ unity, 
clearness and emphasis in the sentence and 
the paragraph. The tablet has spaces for 
writing the correct forms and a perforation for 
detaching each page. 


Fancy’s Hour. By Norman C. Schlichter. 
192 pp. John C. Winston Company. 


Mr. Schlichter’s collection of humorous 
story-poems have unusual lilt and rhythm as 
well as a content which will please children. 
“The Glass Boy,” “The Witch,” “Skinnyman- 

a-Thinnyman” and “The Cinnamon Queen” 
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are delightfully original. Mr. Schlichter’s 
poems tell quaint stories with vivid imagery 
and marked rhythm. Elementary teachers 
should find the book desirable for many pur- 
poses. 


OPEN GATES. Compiled by Susan Thompson 
Spaulding and Francis Trow Spaulding. 
384 pp. Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.20. 

A book of poems for boys and girls of 
junior high school age. As indicated in the 
story-prologue and the epilogue, the book’s aim 
is to introduce the children to poems of many 
types by many writers and then to allow them 
to wander through “Open Gates” reading 
whatever they choose. The poems are recog- 
nized English and American classics. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH. By Rose Buhlig. Books One, 
Two and Three. 222, 258 and 321 pages, 
respectively. D. C. Heath and Company. 

Junior English is a three-book series for 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades. The books 
may be used separately or in series. The 
books have.the merit of simplicity: assign- 
ments and explanations are easily understood. 

Technicalities are avoided when possible, the 

interests of junior high school pupils are con- 

sidered and the work is mapped out on the so- 
cialized recitation basis. Certain definite re- 
quirements for each grade are stressed. 


APPLIED BUSINESS ENGLISH AND APPLIED 
BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. By Hubert 
A. Hagar and Rupert P. Sorelle, respec- 
tively. 144 pp. The Gregg Publishing 
Company. 

This text is the result of a careful study of 
committee reports on the subject of English 
teaching. By using the “minimum essentials” 
recommended therein, the authors have inter- 
preted these “committee reports” in terms of 
English for the commercial student. 


Mosy Dick. By Herman Melville. Abridged 
by Hattie L. Hawley. 432 pp. The 
Pocket Classics. Macmillan Company. 

_ Melville’s “Moby Dick” is the greatest whal- 

ing novel ever written, but in its original form 


it has long digressions on many subjects. The, 


author has abridged this giving it a form more 
adaptable for class use. The text includes a 
biographical introduction and notes. 


A MESSAGE TO GARCIA. By Elbert Hubbard. 48 
pp. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 50c. 

This inspirational essay gives all workers 
fresh determination to “carry on.” With it 
are two other characteristic messages of that 
interesting personality, Elbert Hubbard. In 
the Apologia the author tells how the title 
essay came to be written. 


ELEMENTS OF COMMERCIAL ENGLISH. By J. L. 
Zerbe, A.M., Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Pittsburgh. Edited by 
F. G. Nichols, Cambridge, Mass. XVIII+ 
414 pp. American Book Company. 

A teachable book with a wealth of material 
adaptable to varying abilities in English. The 
author gives helpful suggestions and a wide 
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range of instruction material for teaching 
word-study, sentence structures and composi- 
tion. In the editor’s preface, F. G. Nichols 
of Harvard University commends the text for 
its division into comprehensive units of in- 
struction, each containing an abundance of 
teaching material, so arranged that the teacher 
may lay the emphasis just where each pupil 
needs it. 


SILENT READING EXERCISES. New Castle Public 
Schools. Prepared by the Teachers of 
New Castle. 55 pp. Published by the 
School District of New Castle, Pa. 

This suggestive text contains projects in si- 
lent reading worked out for pupils from grades 
one to six, inclusive. Each teacher has con- 
tributed her best ideas and the result is a 
book which is practicable and interesting. 


MODERN PLAYS SHORT AND LONG. By Frederick 
Houck Law. Illustrated. 429 pp. The 
Century Company. $1.50. 

All of these plays for class use will interest 
young people in modern drama. Since the 
book aims to interest not in any one division 
of the drama, but in the drama as a whole, 
the author has chosen different types: the one- 
act play; the full length play; the puppet 
play; the satirical play; the comic opera; the 
allegorical play. The text is intended to sup- 
plement the study of Shakesperean drama, 
not to supplant it. The suggestive questions 
and assignments will stimulate greater inter- 
est in the plays by bringing interpretation and 
opportunity for creative work to the indi- 
vidual pupil. 


STORIES AND SKETCHES. What People are Do- 
ing. By Nellie B. Allen and Edward K. 
Robinson. Illus. 30 pp. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 44c. 

Not only do these stories of occupations give 
geographical information along lines of work 
for the lower grades, but they afford material 
for lessons in language, penmanship and spell- 
ing. The tracing of the pictures furnishes 
busy work and fixes the information gained. 


NEw STORIES TO TELL CHILDREN. By Sara Cone 
Bryant. Illus. 175 pp. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.50. 

Stories that awaken interest in nature and 
inculeate kindness to animals and helpfulness 
to less fortunate folk. 


OUTLINE GUIDE TO SHAKESPEARE. By Paul’ 
Kaufman, American University. 326 pp. 
Illus. The Century Co. $1.75. 

Contains a chronological outline of Shakes- 
peare’s age, documentary evidence about 
Shakespeare, synopses of his plays, the sources, 
index of the characters of the plays, time 
analysis, vocabulary of important difficult 
words, a digest of Shakespeare’s grammar, his 
pronunciation, index of songs, familiar quo- 
tations, Shakespearean actors, the quarto edi- 
tions and a working bibliography for study of 
Shakespeare. Truly a most helpful volume 


for lovers and students of Shakespearean 
drama. 
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A CHILD’s Book or MyTHS. Stories and Illus- 
trations by Margaret Evans Price. With 
introduction by Katharine Lee Bates. 112 
pp. Rand McNally & Company. 

Eighteen of the better known myths told 
simply, yet beautifully for the children. Be- 
sides the delight gained from these wonder- 
ful tales, children sense the moral lessons to 
be drawn from the disobedience of Icarus, the 
curiosity of Actaeon, the self-sacrificing love 
of Alcestis, the headstrong nature of Phaeton. 
It_is good to be strong like Hercules but ill to 
be vain as Narcissus or as mischievous as 
Cupid often is. The book contains a pronounc- 
ing vocabulary of proper names. An excellent 
introduction to Greek fancy and fable. 


KiNG ARTHUR AND His KNIGHTS. A Noble and 
Joyous History. Edited and arranged by 
Philip Schuyler Allen, University of Chi- 
cago. With illustrations in color and line 


by Mead Schaeffer and John R. Neill. 455 


pp. Rand McNally & Company. 


The author in his Introduction gives us the 
true Arthur, a prince, a brave leader and a 
military genius. He then speaks of the Brit- 
ons in Arthur’s day as a half-savage folk and 
of Arthur, not clad in a suit of mail, but pro- 
tected only by a rough buckler and shield and 
sword. He lives a frugal life amid the hard- 
ships and privations of his day. It was left 
for Sir Thomas Mallory in the middle of the 
fifteenth century to write the full history of 
Arthur and his knights; he took Arthur for the 
central figure of his tale and wrote the great- 
est of all English prose romances. Young and 
old alike ever love these tales of the wizard 
Merlin, of the Round Table, of Sir Launcelot, 
of Sir Gareth and others in their service for 
their King and the realm and of Arthur’s con- 
stant thought and efforts for his people. The 
book is beautifully bound—a most attractive 
gift book. 


GRITLI’S CHILDREN. A Story of Switzerland. By 
Johanna Spyri. Gift Edition, octavo vol- 
ume. Page decorations and 14 illustra- 
tions in color by Maria L. Kirk. 265 pp. 
J. B. Lippincott and Company. $3.00. 

A story of a lively group is this of Gritli’s 
children, Elsli and Fani, with their playmates, 
each delightfully individual with his hobbies, 
ambitions and interests—Elsli, always wanting 
te help some one else; Fani, determined to be 
an artist; Fred, the embryo naturalist, ever 
with bugs or small animals in his pockets, to 
the dismay of little Riki. Elsli’s love for little 
invalid Nora causes Mrs. Stanhope to adopt 
Fani and Elsli and to throw open to them and 
their friends her beautiful home on the Rhine. 


WITH GEORGE WASHINGTON INTO THE WILDER- 
NESS. By Edwin L. Sabin, The American 
Trail Blazer Series. 297 pp. Illustrated. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.75. 

This is a story which will make George 
Washington a real person to the boy reader 
for here we read of George Washington, the 
young man, who at seventeen was sent out to 
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survey the wilderness and at twenty-three 
bore himself bravely in the battle in which 
General Braddock’s forces were defeated. The 
story develops the early days of Washington’s 
life which were the training school in which he 
was prepared for his later duties as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American forces dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. Robert the Hunt- 
er, son of a white woman and Feather Eagle, 
a Delaware, follows his young leader, Wash- 
ington, through those early campaigns against 
the French and Indians around Fort Necessity 
and Fort Duquesne. The adventures of the 
story introduce the reader into the interesting 
history of the French and Indian Wars. The 
introduction contains a map and biographical 
data concerning George Washington. 


AMERICAN History. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. 
625 pp. plus III. Illustrated. Macmillan 
Company. 

This new edition of Ashley’s American His- 
tory treats as its main theme the development 
of the nation. The book is intended for use 
in advanced classes in secondary schools. The 
margin reference to sources is worthy of note. 
Each chapter concludes with topics for dis- 
cussion, studies and questions. References are 
always given. The more recent administra- 
tions are treated in an able and thoughtful 
manner. The appendix contains the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States and certain tables. 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Wil- 
liam Backus Guitteau. 688 pp. plus 
XXXVIII. Illustrated. Houghton, Miff- 
lin Company. $1.96. 

A history for high school students. In his 
development of our national history the author 
dwells upon three influences often unempha- 
sized—the influence of women, of industrial de- 
velopment and of democratic ideals upon 
American life. The illustrations are interest- 
ing and worth while. 


PREHISTORIC MAN. By Mary E. Boyle. 135 pp. 
sgt game Little, Brown and Company. 
Cc. 

This is a tale of life in the old and new stone 
ages. From drawings, implements, weapons 
and bones found in the caves of prehistoric man 
the author has constructed as nearly as pos- 
sible a history of man and his life in those 
early days. Her method is scientific and very 
impartial. She reminds us that “we have no 
choice but to go on guessing and not minding 
the mistakes, because that is the only way to 
find out truth.” The text is interesting reading. 
Many of the illustrations of animals are from 
Abbe Henri Breuil’s reproductions of paint- 
ings in the caves of France and Spain. 


GRADED OUTLINES IN HYGIENE. Book Two. By 
Walter Frank Cobb. 387 pp. World Book 
Company. $2. : 

? Book Two of the series of Graded Outlines 

in Hygiene is for grades four, five and six. 

The writer has included information, sugges- 

tions, devices and methods of value to the 
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teacher in planning the year’s work in hygiene. 
The work is outlined by week and by term for 
each year. Health study is correlated with 
other school subjects. 


Unit STUDIES IN GEOGRAPHY. By Rose B. 
Clark. VI plus 250 pp. World Book Com- 
pany. $2. 

A most interesting text which should be a 
valuable aid to the geography teacher. The 
book is divided into unit studies selected to suit 
the children’s needs and interests. Sufficient 
material and suggestive questions are intro- 
duced to teach the child to think in terms of 
geography as related to his own life. Bibli- 
ography and reference lists are included. The 
method of teaching map reading is original 
and effective. The book may be used with any 
textbook. It contains material for four years’ 
work in elementary and intermediate grades. 


ESSENTIALS OF SEWING. By Rosamond C. Cook. 
238 pp. Illustrated. The Manual Arts 
Press. $1.40. 

Time was when sewing was taught by means 
of quaint samplers, but nowadays girls learn 
to sew by making garments of real use. This 
text covers the principles and processes re- 
quired for the most common operations in all 
kinds of garment making—stitches, fastenings, 
patterns, finishing. Directions are simple and 
clear. The illustrations are illuminating. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. By Harlan 
Eugene Read and Charles J. Harvey. 207 
pp. Macmillan Company. 

BLANK Books for use with Read and Harvey’s 
Bookkeeping and Accounting—Part I. 
CasH JOURNAL SET for use with Read and 

Harvey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting— 
Part III. J 
In this text the principles of bookkeeping 
and accounting are first made clear by illus- 
tration, then impressed by two or more prac- 
tical exercises and later embodied in the prac- 
tice sets. Part one establishes in the student’s 
mind the basic principles of account study, 
journalizing and posting. Part two employs 
business papers. Part three requires of the 
student a sufficient amount of work to strength- 
en his ability. 


THE MATERIALS OF READING. Their Selection 
and Organization. By Willis L. Uhl, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 386 pp. Silver, 
Burdett and Company. ; 

Intended for teachers in service and for 
prospective teachers. of reading and literature. 
Although treating primarily the content of 
courses, the text contains chapters upon lab- 
oratory investigations, classroom teaching, 
testing and diagnostic and remedial work. It 
devotes chapters to the vocabularies of read- 
ers, the relation between the methods of 
readers and their content, grading the con- 
tent, children’s interests, social worth of read- 
ing, objectives of courses, measurement of 
progress, with a final treatise on the applica- 
tion of standards for selecting and organizing 
reading materials. 
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Les ROMANESQUES. Par Edmond Rostand. 


Edited by Henry Le Daum. 135 pp. Ginn 
and Company. 64c. 

A French drama whose plot will be inter- 
esting to high school students. The play is 
written in the traditional dramatic verse of 
the French, the Alexandrine. Critical discus- 
sions of Rostand’s work, the theme of the play 
and the significance of the verse form intro- 
duce the play. Notes and vocabulary conclude 
the text. 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH CONVERSATION AND 
COMPOSITION. By Aurelio M. Espinosa. II- 
oer a 138 pp. Allyn and Bacon. 

A review of the fundamental principles of 

Spanish grammar by means of texts, conver- 

sations and compositions of a modern type. 

The text should follow up or accompany any 

good elementary Spanish grammar. Every two 

lessons form a unit covering certain gram- 
matical objectives. 


SPANISH GRAMMAR REvIEw. By Joseph S. Gal- 
land and Roberto Brenes-Mesén. 170 pp. 
Allyn and Bacon. $1.20. 

A complete review of Spanish grammar for 
the second year student. The grammatical 
problems are taken up in connection with every 
day idioms and the more usual forms of the 
commonest verbs. Lessons are so divided as 
to meet varying conditions of classroom work. 
An appendix contains conjugations. 


PIECECITAS ESPANOLAS Facites. By Ruth L. 
Henry. 105 pp. Allyn and Bacon. 80c. 


The dramatization of these easy Spanish 
plays will fix idiom and vocabulary in the 
mind of the student. The plays are short and 
suitable for presentation in Spanish class or 
club. The text concludes with Hints on Span- 
ish Club Work, Games and a List of Parlia- 
mentary Terms for Spanish Clubs. 


HISTORIETAS. By Francisco Pinol. Illustrated. 
161 pp. World Book Company. New 
World Spanish Series. 

Short Spanish stories, poems and jokes in 
part one offer material for conversation and 
composition. Narratives of historical and 
legendary character make up part two. Part 
three introduces the student to Spanish poetry 
of literary merit; a sketch of the author is 
given with each poem. 


FUNGI AND HUMAN AFFalirs. By W. A. Mc- 
Cubbin, Pennsylvania Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. Illus. 111 pp. 
World Book Company, $1.00. 


While giving greatest prominence to plant 
disease, the book also treats the source of the 
world’s carbon food, the relation of green 
plants, animals and human beings to this 
source, the beneficial work of fungi and bac- 
teria in restoring carbon dioxid to the air, as 
well as wood rots, edible fungi and food pres- 
ervation. Questions, answers and an index 
supplement the text. Written simply and non- 
technically, it is a very readable book for the 
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upper grades, for the agriculturalist and for 
the lover of nature study. 


Our PRESIDENTS. Brief Biographies of Our 

Chief Magistrates. By James Morgan. 326 

PP, A Illus. The Macmillan Company. 
2.50. 

Intimate pictures of all the Presidents from 
Washington to Coolidge and a brief account 
of the historical significance of each adminis- 
tration. The writer points out the simplicity 
of the greatest of the presidents and makes the 
most obscure stand out clearly as the product 
of his time, showing them all as actors who 
humanize the events and issues of our political 
history. In no better way can one reread the 
history of his country or be inspired to delve 
into some period of our nation’s life, than by 
spending an occasional hour or two over this 
book. 


GEOGRAPHY. JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS. By 
Harlan H. Barrows and Edith Putnam 
Parker of the University of Chicago. 152 
pp. Silver, Burdett and Company. 

This volume, the first of a series, deals with 
the life of representative peoples in selected 
environments throughout the world. The text 
is carefully graded and plans for supervised 
study and for pupils to check up their own con- 
clusions. Some of the work is given as play 
or games. Maps are progressive in character. 
The pictures are a vital source of information, 
their captions omitted that the pupils may 
first give their own interpretations. The text 
develops a concept of the world as a whole 
and shows relationships between man’s activi- 
ties and his environment. 


Wuire Sox. The Story of the Reindeer in 
Alaska. By William T. Lopp, Superinten- 
dent of Education of Natives of Alaska. 
76 pp. Illus. World Book Company. 80c. 

When White Sox and his mother stray from 

the herd and join a larger herd of caribou, 
White Sox loves the wild life—apparently one 
of freedom. After an encounter with the 
wolves, his mother tells the story of the taming 
of the first caribou. It is then that White Sox 
chooses a life of service to the white men in 
return for their protection. Supplementary 
reading for the intermediate grades. 


Compiled by Harold C. 
C. Heath and Com- 


PATHS TO SUCCESS. 
Black. 313 pp. D. 
pany. $1.40. 

Sixteen essays on secondary school subjects 
specially written for high school pupils by 
well-known educators. Each essay indicates 
the success most directly reached through a 
certain subject of the high school curriculum. 
President Neilson of Smith College, Dean West 
of Princeton University, Professors Monroe 
and Carver of Harvard and other able teachers 
tell in clear and simple language the value of 
their specialties. The book should be a help 
to pupils planning their high school work. 


BrRigF GUIDE TO THE PROJECT METHOD. By 
James F. Hosic and Sara E. Chase. Illus- 
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stor 243 pp. World Book Company. 
This is a handbook for teachers which treats 
the project in a practicable way. The project, 
according to Mr. Hosic, is “a complete pur- 
poseful experience.” The value of the project 
and the teacher’s role in developing it are 
treated. Projects for the various grades, the 
kindergarten and the entire school, which were 
developed by Miss Chase in the Union Street 
School at Hackensack, N. J., are herein given. 
The teacher will find this text helpful, inter- 
esting and stimulative. 


MACHINE DRAWING PROBLEMS. 
Berg and George Elleson. 
Manual Arts Press. $1.60. 


An advanced course for students who have 
had previous instruction in mechanical draw- 
ing. The text is intended for secondary school 
use. Each problem is presented in the form 
of a specification sheet and a lay-out sheet. 
From this material the student is to make the 
completed drawing. The problems are grouped 
as Machine Fastenings, Appliances for the 
Transmission of Power, Devices Controlling 
Motion, and Small Machines. 


READING BLUEPRINTS. By J. K. Shallenberger. 
59 pp. The Manual Arts Press. 85c. 

The text is intended for students or me- 
chanics who are learning to read blueprints 
that have been made by someone else. It sup- 
plies a brief text for teachers of night-school 
and other classes in blue print reading. No 
knowledge of mechanical drawing is necessary. 


ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING. By Hiram T. Sco- 
$5.60 435 pp. D. C. Heath and Company. 


Transactions are analyzed with respect to 
the effect of each one upon financial condition 
and progress of a business. Definite and com- 
plete directions and abundant problems meet 
the most varied requirements. Review ques- 
tions follow each chapter. Suitable for both 
high school and college classes. Considerable 
experience and pedagogical insight have con- 
tributed to make this a reliable text. — 


By Edward 
148 pp. The 


ELEMENTARY TRAINING FOR BUSINESS. By F. 
A. Wilkes, C. J. Terrill and G. M. York. 
sy a The Ronald Press Company. 

_ The student in first year senior high, in 
junior high and in commercial departments of 
continuation schools is herein introduced to the 
elements of business in the work of typical 
office positions. Full practice material and 
problems are given for any position from mes- 
senger to assistant cashier. Each of the 
ana chapters treats one typical office posi- 
ion. : 


Civic EpucaTIon, Its OBJECTIVES AND MgErH- 
ODS FOR A SPECIFIC Case Group—A StTupy 
IN EDUCATIONAL SoctoLocy. By Clyde B. 
Moore, Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh. IX+119 pp. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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A scientific study of a homogeneous group . 


(the sons, 12-14 years of age, of farmers who 
operate their own farms in the North Central 
States) to discover the nature of the civic 
education they are now receiving, to show the 
resultant shortages in civic qualities and to 
offer a program to relieve these civic short- 
ages. The positive aspect of the study appears 
in sixteen specific objectives for the civic edu- 
cation of this case group and the methods for 
attaining these objectives. Teachers of rural 
adolescents will find this study stimulating and 
helpful. Teachers of the social sciences will 
Pe: in the keen analyses made by Doctor 
oore. 


PROCEDURES IN HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHING. By 
Douglas Waples, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh. Edited by John A. H. Keith and 
William C. Bagley. XX+346 pp. Macmil- 
lan Company. 

Doctor Waples has applied the problem 
méthod of teaching, the case method, to teacher- 
training courses by proceeding from practical 
problems to the principles involved in their 
solution. By selecting a number of typical 
classroom problems and by presenting them in 
such a way that, while students solve them, 
they master methods and principles, he demon- 
strates that this method is the natural one 
for “learning on the job.” In the introduction, 
Doctor W. W. Charters writes, “The book is 
a notable contribution to the literature of 
teaching, and will be useful to those teachers 
who believe in the problem method of approach 
to methods of teaching. It will also be of 
educative value to teachers who are still doubt- 
ful about the value of the method and who 
wish to try it out and reach a decision as to 
its value. 


EARLY STEPS IN SCIENCE. By Hanor A. Webb 
and John J. Didcoct of George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 691 pp. Illus. D. 
Appleton and Company. 

This book begins with the most intimate per- 
sonal possessions and moves in ever-widening 
circles to its climax: the study of Man; so 
that the student senses the personal relation 
which natural phenomena, animate and inani- 
mate, have to him. The experiments require 
only such materials as the school and the home 
can supply; the topics for study and experi- 
ment are presented at the proper season of 
the year. Hygiene is a part of every topic. 
The mind is a topic of study and experiment, 
thus introducing some of the elementary prin- 
ciples of psychology. The last chapter treats 
the continuing of the species: plant life, ani- 
mal life, heredity. Review questions follow 
each chapter. At the end of the book are 
suggestions for further study for each chap- 
ter. The text aims to create a preliminary 
widespread interest in science as a thing of 
personal importance. Its study should i increase 
the enrollment in the advanced science classes. 





No “Lost and Found” column will ever re- 
cover lost time. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED, SOME OF WHICH 
WILL BE REVIEWED LATER 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS AND 
CLASSROOM TEACHER, By A. R. Gilliland, Ph: D, 
Professor of Psychology, Northwestern Uni- 
versity and R. H. Jordan, Ph.D., Professor of 
Education, Cornell University. The Century 
Company. 

ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. By 
Frank Watts, M.A. (London), Late Lecturer 
in Psychology, University of Manchester, Eng- 
land, with introduction by Joseph Jastrom, 
Professor of Psychology, University of Wis- 
consin. D. Appleton and Company. 


LABORATORY STUDIES IN EDUCATIONAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY. By Egbert Milton Turner, M.A., In- 
structor in Education, College of the City 
of New York, and George Herbert Betts, Ph.D., 
Northwestern University. D. Appleton and 
Company. 

EDUCATIONAL JOTTINGS ABROAD. By Ray- 
mond Walters, Dean of Swarthmore College. 
The Science Press, Lancaster, Pa. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PRESCHOOL CHILD. 
By Bird T. Baldwin and Lorle I. Stecher. D. 
Appleton and Company. 

JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. Books 
one, two and three. By Walter W. Hart. D. 
C. Heath and Company. 

. PLANE GEOMETRY. Revised by Claude Irwin 
Palmer, Daniel Pomeroy Taylor and Eva Crane 
Farnum. Scott Foresman and Company. 

NEW ESSENTIALS IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. 

By George H. Van Tuyl. American Book Com- 


pany. 

JUNIOR HiGH ScHOOL MATHEMATICS. Third 
Course. By William Ledley Vosburgh, Fred- 
erick William Gentleman and Jasper O. Hass- 
ler. The Macmillan Company. 

JUNIOR MATHEMATICS. Book 1—part 1. By 
Ernst R. Breslich. The Macmillan Company. 

TEACHING JUNIOR HiGH ScHOoL MATHE- 
MATICS. By Harry C. Barber. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA. By Edward I. 
Edgerton and Perry A. Carpenter. Allyn and 
Bacon. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Revised Edition. By 
John W. Hopkins and P. H. Underwood. The 
Macmillan Company. 

SMITH’s ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. A LAB- 
ORATORY OUTLINE OF SMITH’S ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY. Revised by James Kendall. The 
Century Company. 

CHEMISTRY IN EveryDAY LiFe. By Frederic 
B. Emery, Elzy F. Downey, Roscoe E. Davis 
Lag Charles E. Boynton. Lyons and Carna- 

an 

ELSMENTS OF GENERAL SCIENCE—LABORA- 
TORY PROBLEMS. By Otis W. Caldwell, W. L. 
Eikenberry and Earl R. Glenn. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 

SPEAKING AND WRITING ENGLISH. Fourth 
grade. Sheridan Language Series. By Ber- 
nard M. Sheridan, Clare Kleiser and Anna I. 
Mathews. 

BETTER EVERYDAY ENGLISH. By H. G. Paul. 
Lyons and Carnahan. 
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THE Kewpies. By Etta Austin Blaisdell. 
Little, Brown and Company. 

THE KENDALL TEACHER’S MANUAL. Third to 
Sixth Reader. By Marion Paine Stevens. D. 
C. Heath and Company. 

IN STORELAND. Book One. By Margaret E. 
Wells and H. Mary Cushman. Silver, Burdett 
and Company. 

STONE’s SILENT READING. Book 1. By Clar- 
ence R. Stone. Assisted by Helen DeWerthern. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE FOR SECONDARY 
ScHOOLs. By Frances M. Walters. D. C. Heath 
and Company. 

AN Army Boy OF THE SIXTIES. By Alson B. 
Ostrander. Pioneer Life Series. World Book 
Company. 

From COLUMBUS TO LINCOLN. A selection of 
letters and historical accounts. Selected by 
Alfred E. Logie. Lyons and Carnahan. 

Stupies IN AMERICAN History. Book One. 
By Marie Crowe. Book Two. Genevieve Mel- 
ody. Lyons and Carnahan. 

MONTESSORI AND HER INSPIRERS. By Robert 
John Fynne. Longmans, Green and Company. 

THE SCHOOL AND CouNTRY LIFE. By Samuel 
Broadfoot McCready. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 

SoME OBSERVATIONS ON SECONDARY COMMER- 
CIAL EpucATION. By Arnon Wallace Welch. 
The Gregg Publishing Company. 

JuNIoR Music. Music Education Series. By 
Thaddeus P. Giddings, Will Earhart, Ralph L. 
Baldwin and Eldridge W. Newton. Ginn and 
Company. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE CONSUMER. By 
Henry Harap. The Macmillan Company. 

THE MIND AT WorK. By R. L. Lyman. Scott, 
Foresman and Company. 

CURRENT PROBLEMS IN CITIZENSHIP. By Wil- 
liam Bennett Munro. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 
New Bro.tocy. By W. M. Smallwood, Ida L. 
Reveley and Guy A. Bailey. Allyn and Bacon. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C.: 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FEBRUARY, 
Lists bulletins. 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 
Lists bulletins. 


STATISTICS OF PuBLIC HiGH SCHOOLS, 1921-22. 
Bulletin, 1924, No. 7. By Frank M. Phil- 
lips. 10¢ per copy. 


THE CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICIAL. Bulletin, 
1924, No. 5. By Ward G. Reeder. 10c 


per copy. 

VisuaL EpucaTION DEPARTMENTS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS. By A. P. Hollis. 5c 
per copy. 


1924. 


SEPTEMBER, 1924. 


STATISTICS OF TEACHERS COLLEGES AND Nor- 
MAL SCHOOLS, 1921-22. 


Bulletin, 1924, 
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No. 10. Prepared by the statistical divi- 
sion. 10c per copy. 


THE Datty SCHEDULE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
Bulletin, 1924, No. 15. 5c per copy. 


’ OBJECTIVES IN COMMERCIAL ENGINEERING. Bul- 


letin, 1924, No. 16. By Glen Levin Swig- 
gett. 10c per copy. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN GENEVA, SWITZER- 
LAND. Industrial Education Circular No. 
23. By Elise Hatt. 


LISTS OF REFERENCES ON THE MONEY VALUE OF 
EpucaTION. Library Leaflet No. 24. 5c 


per copy. 


TYPES OF COURSES OF STUDY IN AGRICULTURE. 
Rural School Leaflet No. 26. By E. E. 
Windes. 5c per copy. 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C.: 


Laws RELATING TO INTERSTATE PLACEMENT OF 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN. Bulletin No. 139. 
Sent on request. 


ILLEGITIMACY AS A CHILD-WELFARE PROBLEM. 
Bulletin No. 128. Sent on request. 


ADMINISTRATION OF CHILD LaBor LAws. Bul- 
letin No. 133. Sent on request. 


THE PROMOTION OF WELFARE AND HYGIENE OF 
MATERNITY AND INFANCY. Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 1387. 10c per copy. 


FosTeER-HOME CARE FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 
Bureau Publication No. 136. 30c per 


copy. 


LEGAL REGULATION FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
Minors 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. Pre- 
pared by the Industrial division. 


NUTRITION WoRK FOR PRESCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN. By Agnes K. Hanna. Bureau Pub- 
lication No. 138. 5c per copy. 


Wuy Drink Mik? Folder No. 3. 
Other pamphlets received: 


THE GREAT MytH. Mount Ranier and the 
Facts of History. Issued by the Chamber 
of Commerce, Olympia, Washington. 

Denies that the name of Mount Ranier has 
been changed to “Mount Tacoma.” 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES OFFERED BY THE 
ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE. State College, Pa. 

Catalogue of correspondence courses. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE INSTI- 
TUTE OF RESEARCH OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 
Circular No. 1. Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


A STATE SYSTEM OF UNIFORM CHILD ACCOUNT- 
ING. Bulletin No. 3. Michigan State 
Teachers Association, Lansing, Michigan. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
JOHN J. McNamara, Principal, Bethlehem, 
was elected president of the Pennsylvania Club 
of Columbia University last summer. The 
presidents of that club the last 14 years are 
as follows: 


John A. Hollinger, Pittsburgh ........ 1910 
Harry W. J. Pine, Butler ............ 1911 
Ira B. Sharp, New Castle .............. 1912 
FP. We Petts, Sete 6. i ee ee G. 1913 
F. Frank Tabor, Titusville ............ 1914 
Tillman E. Garder, Ashland .......... 1915 
LeRoy A. King, Jenkintown .......... 1916 
Benj. B. Herr, Lancaster .............. 1917 
A WR ED Bo cei. ek 1918 
S. EB. Weber, Scranton .............. 1919 
yi ge ee ee ee 1920 
A. H. Martin, Nazareth .......00.00.: 1921 
C. E. Shappell, Bedford .............. 1922 
C. E. Roudabush, Minersville .......... 1923 
John McNamara, Bethlehem .......... 1924 


J. K. TOWNSEND of Wilkinsburg, president 
of the State School Directors’ Association, has 
suffered a paralytic stroke and at present is 
seriously ill at the Columbia Hospital, Wil- 
kinsburg. 


WALTER LEFFERTS, principal of the Hanna 
School, Philadelphia, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Teachers Association 
to fill out the unexpired term of Albert W. 
Dudley, who resigned recently. 


L. RALSTON THOMAS, principal of the 
Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia for the 
past two years, has accepted the principalship 
of the Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I. 
where he was formerly a teacher. 


BarRcLay L. JONES, who recently received 
his Ph.D. from the University of Chicago, is 
the new principal of the Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia. 


SUPERINTENDENT JAMES J. BEVAN of Carbon 
County announced to the Lansford School 
Board on November 17 that a free scholarship 
covering all expenses of a two-year course in 
the Keystone State Normal School has been 
given to the Lansford High School by a pub- 
lie spirited citizen who withheld his name. 
The most deserving student in the class of 
1925 of the Lansford High School will be 
awarded the scholarship. Superintendent Be- 
van is trustee of the Scholarship Fund. 


Nora STERRY, principal of a school in that 
section of Los Angeles recently quarantined 
for pneumonic plague, raised the American 
flag over the schoolhouse and made the school 
the center for 1,500 Mexicans who, shut off 
from the rest of the city, were panicstricken. 
She established a kitchen and provided food 
for the needy. When the quarantine was lifted 
Miss Sterry found herself a heroine. The 
Mexicans gave her a gold medal in gratitude 
for her work. Certainly the high test of hero- 
ism 1s to carry on at one’s post of duty in time 
of danger. 
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JOSIAH PENNIMAN, provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, was elected a member of 
the board of trustees of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion at the annual meeting in New York, No- 
vember 19. 


ROBERT T. KERLIN of the faculty of the West 
Chester State Normal School is chairman of 
the committee which is planning Chester 
County’s celebration of the centenary of Bay- 
ard Taylor, traveler, poet and statesman who 
was a native of Chester County. 


Greorce H. HALLET of the University of 
Pennsylvania addressed the Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics during the conven- 
tion of the Association of Colleges and Prep- 
aratory Schools of the Middle Atlantic States, 
held at Washington Nov. 28. 29, 1924. 


A. H. ESPENSHADE, until recently registrar 
at State College, states that more than one- 
third (214,000) of all the college students 
in the United States (604,000) are en- 
rolled in land grant colleges and universities. 
There are fifty-two of these State institutions, 
Penn State being the Pennsylvania unit. 


WILLIAM L. EINOLF of Lancaster has been 
awarded a Faculty Scholarship in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. Mr. Einolf is 
a first year man. 


PRESIDENT THOMAS of Pennsylvania State 
College delivered the principal address at the 
annual banquet of the Delaware Vocational 
Society at Dover, Delaware on November 14. 


WALTER L. PHILIPS, acting superintendent 
of Delaware County public schools, has resign- 
ed in order to accept the superintendency of 
the West Chester public schools. Mr. Philips 
succeeds the late Addison L. Jones. 


W. H. Swank of Springfield, formerly sec- 
onde assistant superintendent, has been ad- 
vanced to the position of acting superintendent 
of Delaware County. A. G. C. Smith, former 
superintendent, was retired by the State Re- 
tirement Board. 


H. H. Rounps, formerly of the Jermyn pub- 
lic schools, is now associated with the schools 
of Lanesboro, Susquehanna County. 


May E. RYAN and Fidelis R. Ryan, sisters, 
of Sheriden won the $200 prize offered by the 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce for 
the best slogan descriptive of the Keystone 
State. The winning slogans are “Forty thou- 
sand square miles beautiful” and “Modern 
highways and historic byways.” 


JOHN J. TIGERT, United States Commissioner 
of Education, addressing the Berks County 
School Directors’ Association at Reading, said 
that the greatest problem in education today 
is to get a square deal for the country boy and 
girl and that it is hard of solution because of 
the economic factors involved. 
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MARTHA OSTENSE, 24, school teacher from 
the Northwest, has been awarded $13,500 in 
the contest conducted by Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, publishers, Pictorial Review and Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation, for her first novel 
“The Passionate Flight.” The judges declared 
her story far superior to the other 1,500 manu- 
scripts submitted. Miss Ostense is a native 
of Norway. She came to this country when 
two years old. Her novel deals with the farm- 
ers of the Northwest. 


Cora M. McKE&ewAn, Secretary of the 
Franklin County Local Branch of the P. S. 
E. A., réports an institute in that county 
which gave the teachers information and recre- 
ation blended in just the proper proportions. 


JOHN LISKA, a student in a Wood County 
High School, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, 
won the prize of four thousand dollars for the 
four years’ University Scholarship offered by 
H. S. Firestone through the Highway Educa- 
tion Board for the best essay on “The Rela- 
tion of Improved Highways to Home Life.” 


At a meeting of the Scottdale School Board 
held on the evening of October 6th, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted: 
“That the borough schools withdraw from the 
county organization and that the board elect 
a district superintendent.” The supervising 
principal, J. Nevin Waugaman was elected su- 
perintendent by the Board. The Department 
of Public Instruction issued his commission 
November 14, 1924. 


Boys’ Life, owned and published by the Boy 
Scouts of America, Fifth Avenue Bldg., New 
York City, purposes to appeal not only to the 
Boy Scouts of America but to all boys in 
America. The Editors of. Boys’ Life desire to 
make it so full of interesting and worth-while 
things that all American boys will want to 
become subscribers. ‘ 


THE Nobel Prize in literature was awarded 
to one Wladislaw Reymont of Poland who, 
whatever his attainments in his own country, 
is little known in America. 


THE Annual Meeting of the Central Arts 
Association was held in Lancaster .on Novem- 
ber 22. L. H. Dennis, State Director of Vo- 
cational Education, and H. E. Gress, superin- 
tendent of Lancaster City Schools, spoke at 
she luncheon which the Association held at the 
Stevens House. The Central Arts Association 
includes the teachers of vocational education 
in Lancaster, York, Adams, Dauphin, Lebanon, 
Cumberland, Franklin and Schuylkill counties. 


ALLENTOWN has a school building program 
which involves more than half a million dollars. 
The contract has been awarded for a new 
building in the fifteenth ward which will cost 
approximately $235,000. 


THE late W. A. Phillips of Mount Carmel 
left a bequest of $10,000 to Dickinson College. 
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A NEW two room schoolhouse is to be erect- 
ed in the fourth ward of Bristol on a piece 
of ground given for that purpose by Joseph 
R. Grundy. The building is to be of stucco 
and built according to plans approved by the 
State Department of Public Instruction. It 
will be built free of cost by Angelo Di Renzo. 
These two citizens are performing a real ser- 
vice for at the present time four departments 
of the Bristol schools are working on five hour 
time. 


THE College of Education of the University 
of Minnesota, under the direction of Fred En- 
gelhardt, Professor of Educational Adminis- 
tration, is making a school building and fi- 
nancial survey of Robbinsdale, Minnesota, a 
suburb of Minneapolis. Dr.~Engelhardt was 
formerly director of administration, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for Pennsylvania. 


THE total eclipse of the sun on January 24 
will be visible in the eastern part of the United 
States if the weather is-favorable. The shad- 
owy path of the total eclipse will be visible at 
practically the same time in the eastern and 
western part of Pennsylvania: Allegheny 
from 7:55 to 10:18 A. M.; Harrisburg from 
7:57 to 10:24 A. M.; Philadelphia from 7:58 
to 10:26 A. M. 


AMERICA’S educational center is moving 
westward, President Thomas of Pennsyl- 
vania State College told delegates to 
the sixteenth annual _ session of the 
Inter-Fraternity Conference today. “The fra- 
ternity world cannot afford to be indifferent to 
the expansion of public higher education,” he 
said. “No fraternity claiming to be national 
can keep the geographical center of its chap- 
ters east of the Allegheny mountains or ignore 
the state colleges and universities. If it adopts 
such a provincial or prejudiced policy it will 
find in a few years that it is outside of the 
educational life of the nation.” 


A MEmorIAL booklet on the late Edwin Erle 
Sparks, former president of Pennsylvania 
State College, is to be published. The commit- 
tee responsible for carrying out the plan in- 
cludes Fred L. Pattee, head of the English 
department of the college, Erwin W. Bunkle, 
for many years college librarian, and Eugene 
C. Woodruff of the electrical engineering de- 
partment. 


_ THE National Society of Vocational Educa- 
tion met in Indianapolis December 11-13. L. 
H. Dennis, State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania, president, presided at 
the convention. 


SuNBuRY’s first grade received a box which 
children of the fifth grade of Melissa, Texas 
had filled with manufactured and agricultural 
products. The box will be returned filled with 
Northumberland County products. The plan 
fosters direct study of conditions in different 
parts of the country. 
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THE William Penn Charter of Liberties with 
the seal and signature of the founder is to be 
saved for the State through the enterprise-of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. Twenty-five 
thousand dollars, the purchase price, is to be 
raised by popular subscription. 


THE value of music in education has just 
received special recognition in Germany. The 
amount of time devoted to music in the schools 
has been increased from one hour per week 
to between three and four hours. 


LITTLE BRITAIN, Colerain and Drumore town- 
ship, Lancaster County, have provided stabling 
at their high school buildings which will ac- 
commodate from ten to fifteen horses each. A 
visitor recently counted thirty horses in these 
stables. The roads Jeading to these high 
schools are quite muddy. Parents have been 
willing to spare a horse daily that their chil- 
dren may receive the benefits of a high school 
education. 


SIXTy years of continuous service as a school 
director in the same district is the proud rec- 
ord of Septimus E. Nevin, until quite recently 
treasurer of the London Britain Township 
school District in Chester County. It was only 
recently, because of advanced years, that he 
retired from school board service, although he 
_, maintains an active interest in school 
affairs. 


Two important resolutions were recently 
passed by the Lancaster County school direct- 
ors, one recommending that the county com- 
missioners furnish an office clerk for the 
county superintendent, in order that his office 
may be open every day; and a second pro- 
testing against the exploitation of country 
schools for the sale of magazines and candy 
and the soliciting of orders for books and 
magazines during school hours. 


A LINCOLN pilgrimage special in three sec- 
tions carried 1,800 Iowa and Missouri school 
children to do homage at the tomb of Lincoln 
on November 28. The Shenandoah (Iowa) 
Kiwanis club sponsored the pilgrimage. 


THE “Penn State Players,” a student the- 
atrical production organization at Pennsylva- 
nia State College, will assist without charge 
Pennsylvania schools in selecting suitable plays 
for presentation. More than 400 schools have 
been assisted. For further information ad- 
dress A. C. Cloetingh, State College, Pa. 


_ THAT Hummelstown voted a $63,000 bond 
issue at the election November 4 was due 
largely to the excellent publicity campaign of 
Supervising Principal E. Guy Greenawalt. 
Plans for the new building were prepared and 
displayed before November 4. Dotted maps 
on exhibition informed the public of the loca- 
tion of the school population. Folders ex- 
plained how the present need could be met and 
a large mass meeting under the auspices of the 
Parent-Teacher Association focused attention 
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upon the issue by means of lantern slides of 
the proposed building and by speeches of edu- 
cators and townspeople. 


THE cornerstone of the new Wilson Borough 
Junior-Senior High School was laid on No- 
vember 8. When entirely completed the high 
school will contain twenty-six classrooms, a 
manual training room, gymnasium and audi- 
torium. The Wilson school has expanded rap- 
idly. In 1912 the high school was rated 
third grade, having but a two-year course and 
one properly qualified teacher. In 1914 the 
standard was raised to second grade with a 
three-year course and two teachers. In 1919 
the high school became first class with a four- 
year course. In 1923 the 6-3-3 plan was ap- 
proved and a junior high school was estab- 
lished. At the present time there are 5 teach- 
ers and 250 pupils in the junior high school and 
6 teachers and 150 pupils in the senior high 
school. M. Alton Richards is supervising prin- 
cipal of the Wilson schools. 


REGISTRATION in the Institute for Volunteer 
Recreation Leaders held annually at Reading 
has been limited to 100 according to Recrea- 
tion Director Earle A. Pritchard. Students 
are to be taught how to conduct recreational 
stunts at parties and public gatherings. 


CARBONDALE High School Library which 
opened the first of December is one of the most 
complete in that section of the State, accord- 
ing to Adeline B. Zachert, State Director of 
School Libraries. The school board offered to 
give as much for the library equipment as the 
students could raise. The library now con- 
tains 2,000 volumes. Harry W. Coleman, a 
member of the faculty of the Carbondale High 
School, is in charge of the library. 


GirL Scout Troop 38 of Paxtang won a sil- 
ver cup because its members gathered more 
Tussock moth cocoons than any other troop in 
Harrisburg. Troop 38 had twenty-four quarts 
and one pint of the cocoons to use as fuel for 
the bonfire on which the Girl Scouts of the city 
burned their booty. George H. Ashley, State 
Geologist, on presenting the cup spoke of the 
destruction caused by the Tussock moth to 
trees in town. In the country, said he, the 
danger is not so great, for birds and other 
natural enemies destroy them. 


THE Rose Avenue School at New Castle was 
dedicated November 21. J. Linwood Eisen- 
berg, Principal Slippery Rock State Normal 
School, made the dedicatory address. The 
school, which has been used for classes since 
September 2, is in the congested East Side of 
New Castle. It contains fifteen classrooms 
and one large gymnasium and playroom which 
can be used as an auditorium. The cost of 
the building was $200,693. 


MaRION County, Oregon has been selected 
as the community for the Far Western Child 
Health Demonstration, the fourth in the Com- 
monwealth Fund Child Health Demonstration 
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Program. Earlier demonstrations are under 
way in Fargo, North Dakota; Athens, Georgia, 
and Rutherford County, Tennessee. 


Boy Scout WEEK, February 8-14, is the 
fifteenth anniversary of the founding of the 
Boy Scout Movement in this country. An 
active membership of 686,000 men and boys 
as well as 2,000,000 former scouts and all the 
parents and relatives and friends of these 
many boys will unite in interest and good 
wishes in marking the occasion. 


Just off Fifth Avenue, 1,000 feet from the 
busiest corner in the world, at 20 West 47th 
Street, New York City are the new offices of 
the Gregg Publishing Company. They have 
more room and more daylight than in their 
former quarters and are “on their toes” to 
serve the cause of education. 


THE Pennsylvania Academy of Science met 
in Harrisburg on November 28. H.C. Cowles 
of the University of Chicago and Edward Hart 
of Lafayette College addressed the evening 
meeting. 


AT a special school election held by the 
Glassboro Board of Education on November 
12 the purchase of a new school site on the 
Chestnut Ridge tract was approved. The new 
school site which includes 24 building lots was 
purchased for $12,000. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE gradu- 
ates are planning a drive for $250,000. The 
money is needed to carry forward the college 
building program. 


THE Junior High Schools of Richmond, In- 
diana have found one way to solve the problem 
of how to approach the election of a foreign 
language in the secondary schools. Four years 
ago they began to teach a course in General 
Language, with the purpose of revealing to 
the pupil that his personal connection with 
language is as vital as any other of his school 
activities. The general idea is to surround 
him with the atmosphere of language in the 
making, as seen correlative with race evolu- 
tion. He comes then to realize that it is living 
and growing, that it is not static but subject 
to change. His interest moves from the gen- 
eral to the concrete and by the end of the 
course he is able to arrive at a more or less 
definite understanding, as to his ability to 
master a foreign tongue, and if a language is 
decided upon, whether it shall be modern or 
classical. If no language is elected, he still 
finds the course has enriched every phase of 
his future studies in English and kindred 
courses. 


1,043,000 automobile licenses have been is- 
sued for pleasure cars in 1924. The Depart- 
ment of Highways, Harrisburg, issues on re- 
quest a booklet entitled Facts Every Motorist 
Should Know. 


THE Board of Trustees of Wilson College 
has announced that the assets of that insti- 
tution have passed the million dollar mark. 
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The present endowment of the college is 
$424,000 represented by invested funds. 


A FILM of “still” pictures, “Boys and Girls 
and Books” has been prepared with the co- 
operation of the A. L. A. and produced and 
distributed by the Bray Screen Products, Inc., 
130 West 46th Street, New York City. The 
series of 64 pictures dramatizes the part books 
can play in the life of boys and girls. 


JOHN DEWEY, who on the invitation of the 
Turkish government spent the summer in Tur- 
key investigating the educational system, will 
do a similar work for Russia on the invitation 
of Madame Lenine, widow of the Soviet leader. 


DimITR I. KONOMOFF has endowed a chair at 
the Free University of Sofia, Bulgaria for the 
study of President Wilson’s fourteen points. 
The eleventh point dealing with freedom of 
minorities and self-determination will receive 
special attention. 


THE Lansdowne School Board offers an orig- 
inal plan for financing the erection of the new 
high school building which will cost $450,000. 
They have available $250,000. There are 10 
districts in the vicinity without high school 
facilities of their own which are anxious to 
arrange high school tuition for their pupils for 
some years to come. George G. Geyer, vice 
president of the Yeadon School Board, has 
suggested that the $200,000 difference between 
the cost and the available fund be divided be- 
tween these 10 districts according to individu- 
al agreements which should terminate at the 
end of a five-year period, to be renewed at the 
end of that period if the outside district desire 
and the Lansdowne facilities be adequate. In 
case the contract terminate with any district 
at the end of the five-year period Lansdowne 
would provide for the refund of the $20,000 
less two per cent per annum. The plan pro- 
vides for suitable district representation. 


448,267 students attended colleges and pro- 
fessional schools during the school year 1920- 
21. New York State takes care of 55,130 stu- 
dents,—more than one-tenth of the total. Penn- 
sylvania ranks second, with 36,262 students 
attending its colleges. These two with Illinois, 
Ohio, Massachusetts and California have a to- 
tal of 201,145 nearly one-half of the total col- 
legiate enrollment for the United States. 


THE cost of education for each school child 
in England is £11 8s. 9d (about $55). This is 
a very slight decrease over the two previous 
years. The latest figures available for the 
United States are in the Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1923 No. 16. This shows a per capita 
cost of $59.69 in 1920. The same year the 
per capita cost in public elementary schools 
was $39.12 and in high schools $127.20. 


DEAN RAYMOND WALTERS of Swarthmore 
College has worked out an interesting table 
comparing a number of colleges with regard 
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SEVERE WEATHER CONDITIONS, 
| HARD WEAR AND ABUSE CAUSE 
| MANY FREE TEXTBOOKS TO BE 
DISCARDED BEFORE FULL SER- 
| VICE HAS BEEN RENDERED. 


HOLDEN 
BOOK . 
COVERS 


MADE OF AN ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Unfinished Leatherette Material 











Prevent this waste by protecting and reinforcing the 
books during the full school year. 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER 
COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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to their full time enrollment and their all resi- 
dent enrollment, the latter group including 
evening, late afternoon and Saturday classes. 
A part of the table follows: 











Regular 
University Students | Rank| Students | Rank 
Full-time All Resident’ 

ee, PEF See 13,276 1 23,139 2 
ee eae 1,530 2 +861 1 
SS eeyterietng oa 9,353 3 10,557 10 
PNM > os 60 nad 62 8,906 4 11,162 8 
Minnesota............ 8,331 5 12,322 6 
Ohio State............ 8,225 6 9,725 12 
ee ee 7,531 7 11,088 9 
Pennsylvania......... 7,168 8 14,632 4 
| SS 6,584 9 8,925 13 

pew Vore U........5- 5,843 10 14,385 
OOPONER Fes VK os 00% 5,462 11 8,220 16 
U. of Washington..... 5,221 12 6,627 20 
itl phat ile SERA EE, 5,202 13 6,701 19 
eee AS 5,153 14 7,090 18 
NON TW s.c o 6s vicckoune 15 10,096 11 
Ses erence 16 7,511 17 
eS aren 4,805 17 12,191 7 
SR exc So's basa bee 4,623 18 486 21 
PetteDOrGh...... cee cse 4,184 19 553 14 
ee ete 4,173 20 4,970 23 




















THE “Buddy Plan” in the schools of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, enables two boys to hold the same 
job and thereby attend school alternate weeks. 
Ambitious boys who have not had the oppor- 
tunity to obtain as much schooling as they 
desired because of the need of making a living 
now have an opportunity to obtain the desired 
instruction. The Western Union Telegraph 
Cempany has adopted the plan of giving the 
boys who desire to enroll in the school preferr- 
ed routes, so that they can earn more in their 
alternate weeks of work than they have been 
able to earn each week heretofore. 


THE March report of Thomas Francis, Su- 
pervisor of the Grade Evening Schools of 
Scranton, shows splendid Americanization 
work done in the foreign classes. 549 men 
and 145 women attend these classes. Of this 
number 459 are enrolled in an Americanization 
school for the first time. 


THE Westinghouse Technical Night School 
has established a department called the West- 
inghouse Technical Night School Press which 
will furnish information on technical, com- 
mercial and industrial subjects to educational 
institutions and corporation schools. 


IN Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Altoona, Har- 
risburg, Reading, New Castle, Erie and many 
other districts, unit shops have been provided 
in a variety of industrial arts activities. Such 
occupations as woodworking, sheet metal 
working, machine shop, electrical construction, 
printing, auto repair and cement work are to 
be found in some combination in the districts 
named. A small district requiring but one 
shop is faced with the responsibility of pro- 
viding a variety of occupational try-outs with- 
in one shop. This arrangement is known as a 
“general shop.” In order to assist school peo- 


ple in providing for general shops the De- 
partment of Public Instruction has issued a 
bulletin containing suggestions as to equip- 
ment and courses. This is available upon ap- 
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plication to the Bureau of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA has 1,646 industrial and 
srg me schools with an enrollment of almost 


IN London lip reading is taught to all deaf 
children of normal intelligence. 


THE rural school project of continental 
United States consists in educating over 18 
millions of young people between the ages of 
5 and 20 who live in small towns or in the 
open country. Two years ago one-fourth of the 
rural school enrollment and 45 per cent of 
the teaching force were in 187,951 one-room 
schools. A hopeful sign for the future is set 
forth in the Bulletin “Consolidation of Schools 
and Transportation of Pupils” published by 
the Bureau of Education which states that in 
1920, 389,783 pupils were enrolled in 12,000 
consolidated schools. 


THE Camden teachers, numbering 700, have 
joined the Philadelphia Teachers Association 
as associate members. . 


PENNSYLVANIA has approximately 125 school 
bands and between 600 and 700 orchestras. 
Some districts have more than one band or 
orchestra, Harrisburg for example, has 3 bands 
and 14 orchestras. 


THE design of Paul Cret, head of the art 
school of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been selected for the “Peace Tower” to be 
erected in Washington by the National Caril- 
lon Association as a memorial to the sacri- 
fices and ideals of the American people in the 
World War. Dr. Cret’s conception is a caril- 
lon tower 360 feet high with a 60 foot base. 
It will contain 54 bells capable of producing 
270 tones and will cost $3,000,000. When com- 
pleted, concerts will be given on appropriate 
occasions by masters of carillon performance. 


FIvE paintings, the work of G. Richmond, 
C. Clark, A. Heckman, K. Calvin and E. Roddy 
—all Meadville artists, have been presented 
to the Meadville school district to be hung in 
the corridors of the new high school which 


was recently dedicated. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE gets $50,000 through 
the will of the late Calvin Pardee. 


KATHARINE A. PRITCHETT, Supervisor of 
Nutrition for the Department of Public In- 
struction the last four years, has been trans- 
ferred to the Department of Welfare to serve 
as Consultant in Administrative Nutrition for 
the various State institutions under the su- 
pervision of the Department of Welfare. 


IN the national competition held by the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design, New York, 
students from the Philadelphia School of De- 
sign for Women captured 11 awards. The 
honors included first and second medals and 
nine honorable mentions. 








es 
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How does music educate? 


By stimulating mental alertness; by reaching, awak- 
ening, and guiding the developing powers of the child 
mind. It requires, however, the judicious use of repro- 
ductions of the rea/ music to secure lasting results. 


Try these lessons in discrimination 
in your classes 


One of these selections says “busy,” one “quiet, 
contemplative, or dreamy.” Which? 
Nocturne in E Flat (Chopin) Samaroff 6269 
Caprice (Ogarew) Powell 806 

One of these says “happy,” one.says “sad.” Which? 
Waltz in G Flat Major (Chopin) Moiseivitch ,55156 
Death of Ase (Grieg) Victor Orchestra 35470 


One of these says “dance,” another “gallop,” 
another “march.” Which? 


Light Cavalry Overture 

(von Suppé) Victor Orchestra 19080 
War March of the Priests 

(Mendelssohn) New York Orchestra 6464 
Waltzing Doll (Poldini) - Powell .806 


One of these says “elves,” another “fairies.” Which? 


Golliwogg’s Cake-Walk 
(Debussy) ‘Rachmaninoff 813 
Scherzo— Midsummer-Night’s Dream 


(Mendelssohn) Philadelphia Orchestra 6238 


Who can make up a story that seems to be 
suggested by either of these? 


Funeral March of a 
Marionette (Gounod) Victor Orchestra 35730 
Ballet Music from Rosamunde 


(Schubert-Kreisler) Kreisler 723 


Have you secured attention, interest, concentration, 
discrimination? Have you aroused the imagination, the 
sense of beauty, the joy of discovery, the power of 
expression? Then you have contributed to the education 


of the children. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, N. J. 
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THE Lancaster School Board has appropri- 
ated $6,000 for an educational survey and has 
engaged Professor Paul Hanus of Harvard 
University to direct the work. 


EDWIN E. Bacu, formerly director of Ameri- 
canization, Department of Public Instruction, 
is now assistant to the director of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce. 


TEACHERS and bankers at the Eastern Dis- 
trict Savings Conference held in New York, 
April 24 agreed that education and finance had 
found in the school savings movement ground 
for development of better citizenship not only 
among the young, but also, through the chil- 
dren, among the foreign born adults. 


RUDYARD KIPLING at a banquet of the Rhodes 
Scholarship Fund in Oxford put the formula 
of college association into words peculiarly 
understandable to students. “The style of a 
man’s play, plus the normal range of his vices, 
divided by the square of his work and multi- 
plied by the coefficient of his nationality, gives 
not only his potential resistance under break- 
ing strain, but indicates, within a few points, 
how far he may be trusted to pull off a losing 
game. This knowledge can only be acquired 
in the merciless intimacy of one’s early days.” 
—Literary Digest. 


SUPER-NORMAL children form habits of lazi- 
ness and carelessness because the work in the 
classroom does not stimulate their energy and 
ambition. Professor Terman is making a 
study of 1,000 gifted children. These children 
have as much general information at eight 
as other children have at twelve. They are 
more conscientious and less boastful than other 
children. Their heredity is demonstrably su- 
perior. Their racial ancestry is chiefly north- 
ern and western European and Jewish. Sharon, 
Lebanon, Washington, Erie, Reading, Home- 
stead, Norristown, Dunmore and Butler have 
systematic plans for special promotion of these 
gifted children. New Castle, Alientown, Al- 
toona and Philadelphia are trying out indi- 
vidual plans. 


ON the basis of present differential birth 
rates, 1,000 present Harvard graduates will 
have in 200 years but 50 living descendants, 
while 1,000 South Italians will have multiplied 
to 100,000.—Pennsylvania’s Children. 


THE report submitted by the Dawes Com- 
mittee to the Reparations Committee contained 
44,000 words—a sizable book—and was the 
longest dispatch ever cabled. In nine hours 
every word was transmitted from Paris to the 
Associated Press, Manhattan. Within 24 
hours it was delivered to six American news- 
papers. It was sent by regenerating repeaters 
over four cables. A cable streams along from 
an inked “syphon” pen in angles and curves. 
The operator reads in words, not letters.— 
Time. 
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ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 


The alert teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 

Pennsylvania children escape compulsory 
school attendance by working in New Jersey. 
(P. 270, Col. 2.) Se 


In 420 years we will have enough kinder- 
gartens for all our children. (P. 275, Col. 2.) 


Tarentum High School has a splendid as- 
sembly. (P. 278, Col. 2.) re 


Pyramids and Sphinxes carved from P. & 
G. soap. (P. 279, Col. 2) 


Sixteen miles an hour by train “a frightful 
speed.” (P. 280, Col. 2.) a 


A convention whose theme is “Schools for 
Service not for Self.” (P. 286, Col. 2.) 


Half truths that damage. (P. 289, Col. 2.) 


Demonstrations as obsolete as plaster casts 
of Admiral Dewey. {P.290, Col. 1.) 


A Chester County boy who tramped the 
world over. (P. 294, Col. 1.) 


“The father of the Yankees” 
thrift. (P. 294, Col. 2.) 
* 


advocated 


An organization to help improve school pa- 
pers. (P. 299, Col. 2.) 


* * 


A list of those who receive the reward for 
faithful service. (P. 304, Col. 1.) 


A school teacher heroine. (P. 313, Col. 1.) 





NECROLOGY 


Fred W. Hixson, president of Allegheny 
College, died at his home in Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania on November 23, aged fifty years. 
Doctor Hixson became president of Allegheny 
College in 1920, succeeding William H. Craw- 
ford. He was president of the University of 
Chattanooga from 1914 to 1920. Doctor Hix- 
son was a graduate of De Pauw University 
and was ordained in the Methodist Church in 
1899. He served for fifteen years as a minis- 
ter in churches in Terre Haute, South Bend, 
Crawfordsville and other Indiana cities and 
was a well known lecturer and a frequent con- 
tributor on educational topics to magazines. 

Helen G. Moyer, a teacher in the Forney 
School, West Hanover Township, Dauphin 
County, died November 22, aged twenty-three 
years. 


Catherine A. McGuigan, one of the oldest 
teachers in point of service in York city public 
schools, died at her home in York on Decem- 
ber 9. Miss McGuigan began teaching when 
eighteen years old and taught for a period of 
more than forty years. Most of her work was 
done in the Cherry Street building. 
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Whentire 


or Depressed 


the efficiency necessary in your work 
is diminished. Try taking a teaspoon- 
ful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
in aglass of cold water. 

It is easily and quickly assimilated; 
therefore, itaids digestion andeager- 
ness for work returns. 


Its tonic action increases your 
resistance, energy and endurance. 


Horsford's 
Acid Phosphate 


is not a habit-forming medicine. It is just 
a superior nourishing food. 












Mrs. Gene Stratton Porter was killed in an 
automobile accident on December 6 at Los 
Angeles, California. Mrs. Porter is the author 
of the popular novels “A Girl of the Limber- 
lost,” “Michael O’Halloran,” “Freckles” and 
“The Fire Bird.” She had been engaged re- 
— in adapting her books for motion pic- 
ures. 


Giacomo Puccini, composer of Tosca, Manon 
Lescaut, La Boheme and Madame Butterfly, 
died at Brussels, November 29. His operas 
which have sung themselves into the public’s 
heart will be his eternal monument. Pennsy!- 
vanians have an additional interest in that his 
“Madame Butterfly” was founded on a maga- 
— story by John Lutter Long of Philadel- 
phia. 





CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


Bruce M. Watson, author of “The Truth 
About the Proposed Federal Child Labor 
Amendment” appearing in this issue of the 
JOURNAL, is the editor of the semi-monthly 
publication “Pennsylvania’s Children in School 
and at Work” and has been managing director 
of the Pennsylvania Public Education and 
Child Labor Association since 1916. Mr. Wat- 
son has an established reputation as an edu- 
cator and an author of textbooks and educa- 
tional articles. He was head of the mathe- 
matics department of the Central High School, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 1904-1908 and superintendent 
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(a - set \. 
de Mediterranean 


Annual 


Summer Cruise 
on the’ Cunard and Anchor Liner 
TUSCANIA 


We have again chartered this 
popular steamer to sail from 
New York July 4th, returning 
September 3rd 

A really worth- while itinerary— 
63 days of enjoyment and inspir- 
ation— popular fares. 


Apply early 


THOS.COOK & SON 


NEW YORK 
585 Fifth Ave. 253 Broadway / 



















of the schools of Spokane, Washington from 
1908 to 1916. He is co-author with Charles 
Edward White of Watson and White’s Arith- 
metical Series (3 books) and Watson and 
White’s Modern Arithmetics (3 books). His 
knowledge of the child labor situation is au- 
thoritative. 

Adeline B. Zachert, author of “The Relation 
Between the Public Library and the School,” 
has given us a new viewpoint on the changed 
relations between these two types of libraries. 
Miss Zachert’s article is the result of careful 
study of both public and school library condi- 
tions. She has served as Director of Chil- 
dren’s Work in the Louisville Free Public 
Library, as Superintendent of Library Exten- 
sion in Rochester, New York, and as Organizer 
of the public library system in our newest 
possessions, the Virgin Islands. As State Di- 
rector of School Libraries, Miss Zachert is 
promoting the establishment of school libraries 
in Pennsylvania with zeal and enthusiasm. 





CALENDAR 


January 17-23, 1925, Thrift Week 
February 8-14, 15th Anniversary Week of the 
Boy Scouts of America 
11, 12, Annual Convention State School 
Directors Association 
18-23, Better Speech Week 
21-26, Department of Superintendence, N. 
E. A., Cincinnati 
24,5:00 P. M., Pennsylvania Dinner, Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati 
March 26-28, Twelfth Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week Sessions, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 
April 3 and 24, Arbor and Bird Days 
May 1, May Day Child Health Festival 
July 20-28, World Federation of Education 
Associations, Edinburgh, Scotland 
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Price, $32.50 


The Little Giant is a modern 
hygienic device that should 
be in every school. Put this 
accepted aristocrat of black- 
board eraser cleaners to work 





in your school under our guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 


Silent - Swift - 


Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous use in 
thousands of schools throughout the country. 
proved to be efficient in all respects, noiseless, dustless, 

simple and swift in its operation. 
blackboard erasers to your entire satisfaction—or your money 
will be refunded. 

The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, adapted to 
all electric currents; it is provided with nine feet of Under- 
writers’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to attach to any 
convenient lamp socket. Strongly made of malleable iron and 
aluminum, its weight is but eight pounds and it can be shipped 
by parcel post. 


It has 


It is guaranteed to clean 


Address Dept. S 


JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


Dustless 


- Simple - Inexpensive 





























THE STUDY READERS 


A new series of Silent Readers for 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 

THE STUDY READERS teach 
the fundamental habits of effi- 
cient reading, and drill the pu- 
pils in their use through exer- 
cises, games, and tests that are 
original and highly motivated. 


THE STUDY READERS are 
entirely NEW in plan, method, 
and content. Nothing like them 
has appeared before. 





CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


New York Atlanta Chicago 























BUILDER'S 
BLUEPRINTS 


How to read them 


A PRACTICAL, helpful book suitable for class- 
room study. Written by William S. Lowndes, 
Ph.B. 184 pages, 97 illustrations. Ten full-size 
blueprints are furnished free. These blueprints 
are at the size and scale of working drawings that 
are employed in the erection of buildings, plumbing 
work, sheet metal work, heating equipment, etc. 
Note this partial list of contents— 
Drawings, biueprints and specifications; draw- 
ings used to represent buildings; use of the 
scale and the rule; indications of interior wood- 
work, plumbing work, sheet metal work, heating 
equipment; plans cf frame building; basement 
plans; third wall plan; north, south, east and 
west elevations; plans of school building, etc. 
Just mail the coupon and we'll send you an at- 
tractive leaflet describing this book in detail. 


Educational discount allowed 











INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
Box 6904, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me a copy of your leaflet describing the book, 
“‘BUILDER’S BLUEPRINTS—How to Read Them,”’ written 
by William S. Lowndes. 
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This Company be- 
lieves that well- 
paid people who 
know they are 
succeeding wusu- 
ally like their 
work and stay 
in it. Many of 
our present asso- 
ciates have been 
with us for ten 
ears and over. 
oday bigger op- 
portunities | than 
ever exist in our 
business. 





To 38 more Teachers Py 





We Offer 
Exceptional Opportunities 
for Added Summer Income 


y= to improved business conditions in general, 
The S. L. Weedon Company needs 38 more 
teachers the coming summer for a high type of 
position that is very agreeable and highly remuner-  gyccessfui People— 
ative. Be One of Them! 


$500.00 for Your Summer Vacation 


We desire to fill these positions with people of unusual ability and ut- 
most refinement. because the work calls for that type of person. Each 
one of the 38 wilf be appointed an exclusive representative, and will 
be given an exceptional proposition bound to produce a good income. 
In past summers some of our special representatives have averaged 
$1000.00, a number earned over $600.00, and a great many, $500.00 or 
more. This is at the rate of $3000.00 a year or better for those who 
qualify for positions in our permanent organization. 


Every Advantage to Those Chosen 


Those chosen will receive every advantage; guaranteed income from 
the day they start to work, and all railroad fare paid. Ambition, plus 
the careful Weedon training and constant help, will start those accepted 
on an exceptional business career along school lines. Agreeable asso- 
ciates, of course, and of the highest type. 


—and Travel 


Each of these 38 positions carries with it an opportunity to travel. This 
feature, although secondary, should carry weight when you consider 
next summer’s plans. 


Inquiries Invited from Responsible Individuals 


We invite inquiries from responsible accepted in positions that not only offer 
teachers. Upon receipt of your inquiry a chance to exchange a summer of lei- 
we will send you a “High Way to Suc- sure for one of income and travel but 
cess,” descriptive of the kind of work, which also may lead to a permanent 
the position, and the Company; and a _ connection. Please state your age, edu- 
personal letter, telling you whether or cation and ‘qualifications in reply. With 
not you can fit into one of these open- only 38 positions of this type open, we 
ings, Remember, we have been in busi- ——— an immediate inquiry. i 

ness over 20 years, and will place those Address S. L. Weedon, President. 









THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


Dept. 5-A - 


7016 EUCLID AVE. - CLEVELAND, OHIO 








The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper 
A I E i published at the Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. It is 


the Ford of the school world. Tells story of world’s news in 


N ATION AL interesting, understandable way. You will like the Pathfinder. There is no other 


WEEKLY 
15 CENTS 


paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep well informed or for use in class 


work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your questions and is a mine of informa- 
tion. Questionnaire Contents Guide suggests the Current Events lessons, Regular price of 
Pathfinder is $1 a year, but you can have one copy on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. 
Ask for current events circular and special rates for school club copies. Address: 


THE PATHFINDER, 570 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 





Men are four: 


MEN ARE FOUR 
He who knows not, and knows not he knows 


He who knows, and knows he knows. Heis not. He is a fool—shun him. 


wise—follow him. 
_ He who knows, and knows not he knows. He 
1s asleep—wake him. 


He who knows not, and knows he knows not. 
He is a child—teach him.—Arabian Proverb. 
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Keeping Pace With Progress in Mathematics 


That’s just what Miss Marie Gugle, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio, has done in the revision of her already popular junior high 


school books. 


tenth year algebra. 


MODERN JUNIOR MATHEMATICS 
—-Gives arithmetic, algebra and geometry in proper pro- 
portion and connected relationship. . 
——Provides a smooth passage between the work of the first 
six grades and senior high school mathematics. 
——Interests students because it shows them the application 
to the problems of everyday life. 


Every book is in strict conformity with the recommendations of the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements. Regardless of your type of school organization, Modern Junior Mathematics as revised and en- 


larged will fit your course. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston 


MODERN JUNIOR MATHEMATICS 
Books One, Two and Three, for Grades Seven, Eight and Nine 


In the revision of Modern Junior Mathematics the author has made the books function 
perfectly with the traditional type of mathematics courses. While the three books complete 
the cycle, Book Three is so arranged that students coming from the eighth grade elementa 
school may begin immediately the work outlined in Book Three for the ninth grade. Boo . 
Three is also a complete mathematical unit, preparing the student thoroughly for the regular 


San Francisco London 




















HEALTH HABITS “#ss.penieist ™m ' 


A book containing 88 pages based on the eight Health Rules. Material to be used in developing or supplementing 
a school Health Program. Included with it are patterns for handwork and supplemental literature. Price $1.00 


PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL 
1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL 
503-04 Nixon Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





























Great Opportunities 
for Advancement 


A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 
most modern, surestand business- 
like way for the progressive teach- 
er to secure the advancement he 
or she deserves. 


No Enrollment Fee 
No Charge to Employers 


Our connection with Pennsylvania 
school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 
both teachers and school officials. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 





TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS for TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut St. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 


BRANCHES 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 1201 House Bidg., 
Emily A. Lane, Mgr. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. 
Helen Houghton, Sec’y. 
Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bld¢., 
Ruby M. Tuthill, Mgr. 
iaeenneet, Ind., 1401 Nat’l City Bank Bldg., 
lie Fishback, Sec’y. 
Auburn, Me., Eva M. Bishop, Mgr. 
to teachers till elected—Service free to 


No 
Sete any TEACHERS WANTED for choice posi- 





—________— 


er 




















MANY GOOD TEACHING POSITIONS 
STILL AVAILABLE 
In Penna., N. J., Del., and Md. 
Write for enrollment blank and particulars of our service 


Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market Street ° PHILADELPHIA 
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THE TEST AND STUDY 
SPELLER 


STARCH - MIRICK 


This is the speller which tests first, and 
then provides for supervised study of words 


which individual pupils misspell. The result 
is a 90% saving of time devoted to study of 
the spelling lesson, infusion of life and inter- 
est into the spelling period, and general im- 
provement in spelling ability. 


THE 
ANDERSON ARITHMETICS 


They are modern, they are scientific, they 
make use of the most recent classroom ex- 
perimentation. 

They concentrate upon the difficult facts 
of arithmetic—facts which have been deter- 
mined by classroom experimentation. Prac- 
tical experience has presented these facts 
and drilled upon them in such a way that 
results are bound to follow. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
































PRICES REDUCED 


REMINGTON L.C.SMITH, 7 Gaueuanee 
= and Sy ed makes on easiest terms ever 
Re-manufactured lik 


e new by the famous 
“Young Process” to givea Bistane of service. 


Our liberal *‘direct from factory pl: 
(0Days Tria sr eis ce a : 
buy. Let us fore we have the writer 


er offered. save from 
= Big Ilustrated Catal FREE tei 
val- 


This interest valuable book tarantoes 


NOW copsssacanesssssens 
Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 3181 654 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


Send me Free book and Special Reduced Prices. This 
does not obligate] me in any way. 
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‘Finest 
in 30 
Years—” 


HAT’S what Edwin 

Markham, the au- 

thor, in a recent let- 
ter, says of Scholastic, na- 
tional magazine for the 
classroom. 


Said the author of ‘‘The 
Man With the Hoe:” 


“The Scholastic is one of 
the finest school magazines 
that ever came under my 
eye in a school experience 
extending over 30 years. 
It ought to have a wide 
circulation among intelli- 
gent teachers and pro- 
gressive parents.” 


It has. It’s the most wide- 
ly-read magazine in the 
schoolroom today. It 
stimulates. 


Ask For Free Samples 
For YOUR Class 


The §CHOLASTIC 


A National Magazine for the Classroom 


Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh 
Eastern Office, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 


Issued Twice a Month 
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THE AIM OF 


Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 


is to provide better drill and discipline in the fundamental 
processes and a closer, more skilful application of arithmetical 
principles to everyday problems than has been given in any 


previous series of arithmetics. 


Some of the Special Features of this New Series 


The equal stress on drill and applications. 


The emphasis they place on the correct interpretation of 
problems and on the choosing of the shortest methods for 


their solution. 


The training they give in the making of mental estimates 


and in the checking of results. 


Their groups of related problems which center about a 
situation or a subject in which the pupils have a real personal 


interest. 


The way in which they relate such technical subjects as 
commission, insurance, taxes, stocks, etc., to the personal 


experience or observation of boys and girls. 


Published in Two and Three-Book Editions 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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